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LETTERS 


Language on Reaction and/or Reality 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial in the June issue of ArT 
DicEst interests me, but does nothing to 
clarify or analyze the confusion which does 
exist today. Unfortunately, you shift all re- 
sponsibility to history. This is very discourag- 
ing to the artist. That is what most critics and 
museums seem to be doing today. Idea and 
that precious moment in time which is the 
essence of the artist’s existence can no longer 
be discussed in the present... . 

TreneE Rice PEREIRA 
New York, N. Y. 


[N. B.: Miss Pereira enclosed a copy of a 
letter which she had written to “Reality.” Ad- 
dressing herself to the editors of “Reality,” she 
said, in part: 

“I am in full agreement with your state- 
ment and would gladly add my name in sup- 
port of it. For many years now it has been 
impossible for most artists to communicate 
ideas through the channels which were once 
available to them. 

“However, the statements made by the 
various artists in your paper do not help 
clarify the situation. They are for the most 
part sweeping statements against all abstract 
and non-objective art. . . . Joseph Solman is 
the only one who points directly to the disease 
which has tried to obliterate art by relegating 
all values, even man, to the non-existent; 
namely, a group of painters which sprung up 
like the strange weeds in the excavations of 
Europe made by the tyrant’s bombs when he 
tried to exterminate everything but the pure 
aryan. 

“The artist makes his statements on very 
many levels of experience. He believes in 
values and creates truths. He believes in man 
and God. This language is not confined solely 
to the representation of physical reality, any 
more than it is confined to abstraction or non- 
objective painting... . 

“The trap or system was set many years 
ago on Eighth Street, where a group of artists 
met and appointed themselves as ‘avant garde,’ 
with the absolute power as to who should be 
included in this sect. Then, with a great deal 
of ballyhoo, proceeded to proclaim what they 
thought of art. The statements of these paint- 
ers are printed in numerous catalogues. In the 
main, the vocabulary for art consisted of such 
words as ‘no image,’ ‘no values,’ ‘nothing,’ 
‘chaos, ‘void.’ To me this was nihilism and 
I never subscribed to it.”] 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial concerning the new maga- 
zine “Reality” is quite correct in indicating 
that no “language” can prevent a development 
or produce a change of ideas and tendencies 
in art. Life is stronger than any wishful 
thinking of preserving status quo or of going 
back to status quo ante. 

There is, however, a point brought up in 
“Reality’s” lead article which seems to be 
well taken, and that is the question of the 
“ritual jargon.” We firmly believe that more 
harm is being done to contemporary art of 
all kinds by the empty, meaningless mumble- 
jumble of many art critics and art reporters 
than by any other single factor. As art con- 
sumers and not art producers, we know what a 
task it is to unscramble “professional analyses” 
or plain “descriptions” of a work of art: their 
language is often more complicated than the 
object itself. Apart from purely fraudulent 
critiques written by smart-alecs who have 
mastered the professional “lingo” without mas- 
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tering any knowledge er understanding of art 
and who follow the #ld maxim of épater le 
bourgeois, there are sensitive critics who have 
fallen into the trapef<repeating worn-out 
phrases and clichés withowt bothering whether 
they are actually making a meaningful state- 
ment. .. . This does not mean to imply that 
art criticism is easy. Far from it! Art, as an 
emotional product, needs emotional descrip- 
tion and very few have that gift. However, 
the abundant “double talk” about art con- 
fuses not only the young artists but also their 
public and promotes the chase after non- 
existing effects and after imaginary sensations. 

As an example of what seems to us to be 
good and constructive let us only mention 
your column “The Reflective Eye” by Otis 
Gage. As an example of the opposite let the 
following “collage” speak for itself: 

“The artist shows clearly his ebullient ec- 
lecticism which overpowers the more precious 
aspects of his denial of naked reality. The 
arrogance of his palette particularly flaunting 
in the pretensions of negative spaces, clashes 
with the search for truth and the colorful 
maze of infinity.” 

A thorough discussion of the role of art 
critics and of their ethics on the pages of 
your excellent magazine would be welcome 
by many. 

Louise AND RoMAN SMOLUCHOWSKI 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[N.B.: In our series of editorials on “The 
Language of Reaction,” it has not been our 








intention to discuss esthetic issues; we have 
been interested simply in pointing out how, 
in the art field itself, the imprecise or irre- 
sponsible use of language serves the purposes 
of totalitarianism. It is only in the context in 
which it appeared in “Reality” that we take 
exception to the term “ritual jaron.” Other- 
wise we agree that it is high time for some 
plain talk. We begin by noting that the “bad 
example” cited by the Smoluchowskis is not 
a quotation from Art Dicest, and that our 
own “good example,” Otis Gage, before re- 
ceiving the Smoluchowskis’ suggestion, elected 
to write his column for this issue (see page 6) 
on the subject of art critics.] 


To the Editor: 


. . - These [Reality] artists do lay them- 
selves wide open to counterattack by the 
vagueness of their charges and the ineptness 
of their choice of targets. Presumably they 
are attacking the return to pre-Stone-Age 
chaos, or near chaos, of the “action painters.” 
. . - But they don’t say this. They concentrate 
on “textural novelty,” which is actually an 
enhancement of any picture, abstract or real- 
istics a i4 

Then to pillory “a dominant group of mu- 
seum officials, dealers and publicity men” for 
their exploitation of the chaoticists, instead of 
attacking the thing that is being exploited, is 
plain bad management on the part of artists 
who should know better. It makes one wonder 
whether they recognize chaos or the crude be- 
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ginnings of the emergence therefrom when 
they see it (as many laymen do not), or 
whether they actually are defending their own 
interests, as you charge. 

You are quick to pick on and exploit these 
weaknesses. But you overlook the fact that 
such ineptness does not disqualify their main 
theme—the plea for a return to the humani- 
ties. There is ample evidence in the art world 
today to support and justify that plea. . . . To 
stigmatize it as “reaction” is eminently unfair. 

Ratpx Pearson 
Nyack, N.Y. 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations for the splendid editorial 
in answer to Reality. Activities of this nature 
tend only to give fuel to the Donderos and 
witch-hunters. . . . Your words were a fine 
contribution to all artists in the front ranks, 
who are making great sacrifices to present 
to a rather hostile world the results of their 
endless search. 

Leo QUANCHI 
Maywood, N. J. 


To the Editor: 


... The whole magazine has been made more 
attractive of late, but the editorials have been 
especially excellent in recent issues. 

Joseru IsHikawa, Assistant Director 


Des Moines Art Center 
Des Moines, Iowa 


To the Editor: 

Thanks for your editorial on “Reality.” It 
was good. The best and most concise and 
most hard-hitting thing that has been said 
or written on the subject. 

For one who lives in the heart of the 
“Reality” belt, it came as fine support... . 


DorotHy DEHNER 
New City, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 


Foul! Foul! You landed a low blow to the 
tummy when you undertook to bring your 
differences with “Reality” down to the level of 
economic insecurity. 

Assuming that the sponsoring artists are 
sincere in their objection to a “fixed ritual 
jargon,” a little airing of the issues involved 
may be a good thing for all concerned. 

Otis Gage is a breath of fresh air in the 
jungle. 

Thanks for a wonderful magazine. 

Harrry HeELFMAN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To the Edtor: 


I would like . . . to tell you and the staff 
of Art Dicest how very much I appreciate 
this publication. . . . I use it regularly as a 
reference source for my graduate course, 
“Seminar in Contemporary Art.” Your criti- 
cisms are consistently forthright and honest. 
Your recent series of editorials on “The 
Language of Reaction” has been inspirational, 
and so very timely.in this threatening era of 
witch-hunters. . . 

Howarp Conant, Professor of Art 
New York State College for Teachers 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 


Your editorial “The Language of Reaction” 
[Art Dicest, June, 1953] is the best I have 
ever read anywhere. Concise and so true. . 


Evetyn E. WENTZ 
Fostoria, Ohio 
Ah Yes, Biddle (See Page 20) 


To the Editor: 
The Achenbach Foundation has been be- 


seiged by an enormous number of phone calls 
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and questions relative to the column titled 
San Francisco, by Lawrence Ferling, which 
appeared in the June issue of Art Dicest. An 
error occurred which I sincerely hope you will 
be able to rectify... . 

In the column, the Achenbach Foundation 
is supposedly presenting an exhibition of 
“Lithographs by George Bidell (June 20-Au- 
gust 20).” 

We are, in truth, presenting an exhibition 
(to August 10) of the graphic art activity of 
George Biddle from the year 1924 to the 
present day. The display includes Mr. Biddle’s 
recent color lithographs, executed in Rome in 
1952. The entire exhibition contains 153 items. 
. .- Concurrent with the exhibition is the issu- 
ance of a complete and up-to-date catalogue 
of Mr. Biddle’s prints. 

IreENE Lacortio, Director 

The Achenbach Foundation for the Graphic Arts 
The California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
San Francisco, Calif. 





CHARLES SURENDORF 


How-to-do-it for our Bill 


To the Editor: 


In your recent articles giving advice to 
young artists [Art Dicest, March 15, April 
15, 1953] I believe you failed to offer one 
angle that I have found to be the solution 
to the entire economic side of the picture. It 
is simply this: get out of the large competitive 
metropolitan areas and find a small active 
community that is without an artist. This lo- 
cation must have some drawing power for 
vacationists and tourists. I suggest state or 
federal parks, resorts or historical sites. A 
small spot on a scenic highway has worked 
out fine for some artists. 

To find a place that supplies an incentive 
to work is the greatest problem. You will 
have to like it in order to establish yourself. 
It is difficult for an artist to establish himself, 
but it is absolutely necessary if he desires se- 
curity for the future. Paint what you want to 
paint as well as you can and the public will 
buy it if it is good. The layman has an un- 
canny knack for picking out your best work, 
and there is no such thing as successfully 
painting pot-boilers for the visiting public. 

Since I left San Francisco about 10 years 
ago and located my studio 120 miles away 
in the historic gold-mining town of Columbia, 
I have experienced my first economic freedom 
as an artist. I started an art class at first, but 
soon found it wasn’t necessary to teach. Sales 
here, to San Francisco people, have doubled 
and I have a national clientele that I never 
had in the city. Soon after I opened my first 
small studio to the public, I found it necessary 
to establish a large gallery to hold my work, 
and now my average weekly attendance is 
well over 1,000 visitors. Watercolors and 
prints sell better than oils, but the important 
thing is to keep prices as low as possible. 
It is better to sell. It keeps you working. 
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I know of many more artists in the West 
who have hit upon this practical method of 
making a living and still working at what 
they want to do. You have to be realistic 
when you have a wife and three children 
to support entirely on sales of art. 
Cwartes SURENDORF 
Columbia, Calif. 


Wanted: Samuel Laurence Data 
To the Editor: 


I should be most grateful if. you would 
print this request for information about the 
English portrait artist, Samuel Laurence (1812- 
1884), who was in America from 1854 until 
1859. He appears to have worked chiefly on 
the East Coast. Any information about work 
of his in private hands, or any biographical 
details of his American visit, would be invalu- 
able for my forthcoming biography and cata- 
logue raisonné of Laurence, and would, of 
course, be fully acknowledged. Address infor- 
mation to the undersigned at 7 Woodhayes 
Road, Wimbledon, London, S. W. 19, England. 

Frank MILEs 
London, England 


Wanted: Alexej Jawlensky Data 
To the Editor: 


The undersigned, author of a forthcoming 
catalogue on the works of Alexej Jawlensky, 
which has been commissioned by the Wies- 
baden Gallery, wishes to obtain information 
about the Jawlensky works in the United 
States. It would be greatly appreciated if the 
gallery directors, dealers and other owners of 
paintings, drawings and prints by the artist 
would inform me of the title, date, medium, 
size, date of acquisition and style (whether or 
not abstract) of these works. Address infor- 
mation to me at Adolfsallee 12, Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

Dr. Meta EscHEerIcH 
Wiesbaden, Germany 


Impersonator At Large 


To the Editor: 


I have been gréatly 
perturbed by an attempt 
to impersonate me in the 
New York area: A man 
of approximately my age 
or a little younger re- 
cently attempted to iden- 
tify himself with me at 
the Newark Art Academy. 

Would it be possible 
to print a very brief 
sentence in the magazine, warning . . . that 
such a person is on the loose, as he is spread- 
ing some very strange stories. .. . 

Mixtarp Sueets, Director of Art 
Scripps College 
Claremont, Calif. 


Miiarp SHEETS 


Corrections 


To the Editor: 

The June, 1953, Art Dicest carries a re- 
view of the group show at the Roko Gallery. 
In this piece, I am identified as Walter 
Parker, . 

Rosert PARKER 
White Plains, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

In your June issue you reviewed an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Cicely Aikman at The 
Artists’ Gallery. Due to an error Miss Aik- 
man’s name was spelled Atkins, which proved 
unrecognizable to her friends and acquaint- 
ances. . 

Feperica Beer-MontI 
The Artists’ Gallery 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE REFLECTIVE EYE 


Apologia 


The Club, that amiable organization of 
artists that meets in a loft on Eighth 
Street in Manhattan, continues to pre- 
sent the only occasion in New York at 
which artists—and laymen—can meet 
and discuss matters of art in an at- 
mosphere at once fervent and friendly. 
The Friday night meetings usually offer 
panel-discussions of a loosely defined 
subject. The audience participates; a 
moderator is on hand to control’ the 
cross-fire that often develops. Whether 
the discussion is abstruse, intelligible 
or merely directionless, the occasion is 
never without its stimulation. It repre- 
sents the attempt of the artists to edu- 
cate and criticize themselves, to pool 
and cross-pollenate their ideas. 

6 

So concerned is The Club with criticism 
that it recently devoted two evenings 
to the subject. One of these dealt with 
the problems of the artist-critic. The 
panel was composed of artists who hap- 
pen also to do the kind of writing on 
art that is called “reviewing” in New 
York: Paul Brach, Hubert Crehan and 
Sidney Geist of Art Dicest; Larry 
Campbell and Fairfield Porter of Art 
News, and Fred Mitchell of Pictures on 
Exhibit. By way of introduction Brach 
described himself as an “invisible man,” 
penetrating all spheres of the art world; 
Geist regretted the fact that because 
he was writing criticism he was no 
longer regarded as “one of the boys”; 
Porter felt that it was ideally possible 
to do an estimate of an artist’s work 
in the 150-200 words permitted the usual 
review. Ad Reinhardt moderated the 
discussion which touched on linguistic 
questions, on the effect of the economics 
of publishing on criticism, and on a 
variety of paradoxes and difficulties in 
the practice of criticism. 

The evening was very warm, and the 
temperature rose as several artists in 
the audience got hot under the collar. 
Critics and criticism are subjects on 
which artists have strong opinions. 

@ 

They are subjects that are close to my 
heart, too. I find myself precisely in 
the position of the panelists just men- 
tioned—an artist who writes on art, 
who has the painful task of judging his 
fellows. 

What are the credentials for the job? 
A certain experience in art and a cer- 
tain literary gift. The critic should 
have a knowledge of art history and 
techniques, and, of course, a sensitivity 
to works of art. In the case of the 
artist-critic he may have an empathy 
into the creative process. Again, he 
should be able to write well. 

For, make no mistake, when the 
shouting is over and all the fancy words 
have been spoken, the critic is the man 
who has something to say about art 
and who puts it down on paper so that 
it can be read and understood. He may 
make statements of fact and statements 
of feeling. The value of the former lies 
in their truth, which is open to test; 
of the latter, in their beauty, which is 
a question of taste. Between these two 
types of statements lie others which 
are in the nature of judgments. Eventu- 
ally these are susceptible to the test 








by Otis Gage 


of time; immediately, to the test of 
personal preference. Beyond this the 
critic may come to be an influence in 
his own right; from his powerful em- 
inence he may be in a position to point 
out a direction or set up new values. 
At all times, in view of the difficulty 
of the subject, he has the responsibility 
of being intelligible, and the reader, of 
making an effort to understand. 

The critic’s task is enormous, espe- 
cially if he writes regularly for one of 
the journals that appear at close in- 
tervals. He is expected to consider care- 
fully a staggering number of exhibi- 
tions very few of which are likely to 
interest him deeply. It is his duty to 
tell what he sees, find a verbal equiva- 
lent for the mute signs on the wall, 
put down his reactions, and make some 
judgment, analysis, or interpretation— 
all in some 200 words, and shortly after 
having seen an exhibition, 

Journalistic art criticism is often not 
as good as it should—or could—he. 
Doctors of philosophers in esthetics do 
not indulge in it; the “literary” writers 
often know nothing about the graphic 
arts; and the experienced artists whose 
opinions on art would be valuable either 
cannot or will not write. Ultimately 
the task appears to fall to younger art- 
ists who also have a talent for writing. 

Is this journeyman-writing on art to 
be dignified by the name of criticism? 
I can’t see why not. A critique is de- 
fined neither by its length nor by the 
journal in which it appears, but by 
its intention. Baudelaire wrote sizeable 
articles for various periodicals. Felix 
Fenéon wrote very short pieces, often 
for the newspapers; the “Works” of 
Fenéon were recently collected and re- 
printed in France. I do not claim that 
our critics are of the stature of these 
men, but they are fulfilling the same 
function in a different artistic and 
social context. 
© 
The artist is caught in the dilemma of 
his own mixed attitudes toward criti- 
cism. Desirous of publicity, he is insult- 
ed if he is not written about; thinking 
most criticism inadequate, he is prone 
to belittle it. This is the dilemma at 
its most superficial; its deeper form is 
more interesting. 

On the one hand there exists today 
what I believe to be a desperate need 
for criticism by the artist. Living in 
a time of cultural fragmentation, work- 
ing in a difficult mode, alone, under- 
stood but seldom, himself often unsure 
of what he is doing; the artist of the 
avant garde, and especially of New 
York, is longing to hear a clear voice, 
a voice that will tell him what he is 
doing, what he ought to do, what the 
meaning of the recent effort is. 

On the other hand the artist often 
raises the cry, Let us have done with 
criticism, with all this talk about art. 
Even Picasso has said somewhere that 
since no one asks the meaning of a 
flower, why ask the meaning of a paint- 
ing. Why? Because artists themselves 
ask this question and many others. Be- 
cause, while the facts of nature have 
no human meaning, we cannot help be- 
lieving that the acts of human beings 
have a human meaning, and we‘cannot 
help exploring that meaning. 


The Art Digest 
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The Language of Reaction: “Subversive” 


The guardians of our democracy develop various pretexts 
for advancing their reactionary ideas. The editor of House 
Beautiful fears for our freedom of taste. The editors of 
Reality fear for our freedom of style. And the vigilantes 
who have called our attention to “subversive” murals in 
New York, Detroit, Indianapolis and San Francisco fear for 
our political freedom. They all use the same old tactics and 
the same old language—the language of reaction. 

In the May 1, 1953, issue of The Argonaut, a weekly 
magazine published in San Francisco, John Garth, whose 
column on art appears regularly in its pages, wrote: 

“There hasn’t been a real mural commissioned here in 
years. Our muralists, and there are many fine ones here, 
have been standing idle for years or selling shoes or making 
soap ads... .” 

Two weeks later, in his column, Garth complained of 
Edward G. Robinson’s patronage of European artists: 

“Whereas most other American activities have had ample 
protection from foreign competition, when it comes to art, 
Europe has had a walk-away, a field day. . . . 

“. .. the foreigners have made a careful study of us, and 
have long since learned how to ‘take’ us for all we've got. ...” 

John Garth is a muralist. He has maintained a school of 
his own in San Francisco. He has been a bitter opponent of 
modern art. And he is recognized as the chief spokesman 
for a group called The Society of Western Artists. This 
group, an outgrowth of an earlier California movement 
known as “Sanity in Art,” has been one of the prime movers 
in the proposed legislation to “remove” the Anton Refregier 
murals from the Rincon Annex Post Office in San Francisco. 
The legislation, now pending in Congress, was endorsed 
during June by the California State Senate. 

“There hasn’t been a real mural commissioned here in 
years,” Garth complains. Apparently he doesn’t consider the 
Rincon Annex murals real. Is it because they aren’t realistic? 
or because he didn’t do them himself? One of the largest, 
most expensive and most ambitious projects of their kind 
ever undertaken in the United States, begun in 1941 and 
completed in 1948, the murals would seem to be real enough. 
But their style, a stylized realism, is apparently so disturbing 
to Garth, so threatening to his security, that he alternates 
between snubbing the murals and damning them. He knows 
that not everyone can be alarmed by a potential threat to 
him; he knows, too, that he can gain support for himself by 
making his enemy appear to be the common enemy. And so 
he charges that these murals—or any forms of art that rep- 
resent a threat to his interests—are “subversive.” 

“The foreigners,” Garth declares, “have learned to ‘take’ 
us for all we've got.” Who are the “foreigners”? And who 
is “us”? Garth and his colleagues-in-jeopardy know. 

Thomas Leighton, president of the Society of Western Art- 
ists, in a letter published in the Argonaut, March 20, 1953: 
“One of the terms of entry [into the competition for the 
Rincon Annex mural commissions] was that the artists 
should be American citizens. These sketches were judged 
in Washington by a committee of artists chosen from vari- 
ous parts of the United States. Incidentally, the artist- 
committee-member from San Francisco was Russian-born. 
The result was that Refregier was granted the commis- 
sion, and according to our infogmation he was not an 
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American citizen at that time.” (Refregier was born in 
Russia in 1905 and became a U. S. citizen in 1930.) 

Leighton, speaking of the Society of Western Artists in 
the same letter: “Part of our policy is to fight for a fair 
deal for representational art. . . .” 

“A fair deal”—meaning a “fair” share of the commis- 
sions, purchases and prizes which are being handed out 
to non-members. And if, in order to get this “fair deal,” 
it becomes necessary to fight, then the members are pre- 
pared to do so, and prepared to use vicious methods— 
as people are likely to do when basic economics are 
involved. 

California has been something of a dying-ground for 
artists, a fallow pastureland for artists of a traditional 
bent. Culture came late to California, and before it came 
a great many artists had a great deal of time in which 
to establish themselves as painters, teachers, friends of 
local politicians. But times have changed, and so has art 
and taste. Only that considerable bloc of traditional artists 
has remained the same; it has been adamant in its re- 
sistance to the new, the different, the modern. Its mem- 
bers, though they adopt a protective attitude toward Ameri- 
can art, have always been the first to protest when abstract 
American art is honored or purchased. Their only con- 
cession to the present has been the attempt to turn the 
general insecurity of the country to their advantage. And 
they have succeeded to this extent: in no other city where 
murals have been under attack has the attack been car- 
ried so far, in such a shabby way. 

An editorial in The Argonaut, March 6, 1953, states: 
“*, .. there is a distinct possibility that many of these murals, 
if not all, may be allowed to remain. 

“Such an outcome would, of course, be a direct slap in 
the face for the various patriotic organizations which have 
urged the removal of the murals. . . 

“. . . unsubtle as they are in some respects, Communists 
and their sympathizers are very subtle in others. Much 
too much so for the average naif Congressman. And in 
these murals—though some of them are brash—there is a 
great deal of subtlety... . 

“|. . it ought to be apparent even to a dullard that these 
murals should be thrown out, that no one would vote for 
their continuance unless he were one who secretly agreed 
with the Communists.” 

The author of The Argonaut editorial doesn’t put much 
stock in the intelligence of the average Congressman. But 
we ourselves believe that the U. S. government is fully 
equipped to recognize and deal with instances of subversion 
without assistance from outspoken malcontents. We believe 
that, in this time of international unrest, attacks on our 
culture launched by citizen-opportunists can do nothing 
but harm to the security, prestige and traditions of our 
country. Already, in a German art magazine, an article on 
the bill before Congress has appeared. The article, published 
in a country whose air is still contaminated by the stink 
of concentration camps, notes: “This bill 211 is to be 
deplored as a critical sign of cultural reaction. In the 
country which—on paper—has the best constitution in the 
world, today it is becoming difficult to live, to think and 
to act according to that constitution.” 





“From the Land of the Bible” 


by Sidney Geist 


On the eastern end of the Mediterran- 
ean lies the coastal strip of Asia known 
as the Holy Land, the cradle of the 
Judeo-Christian religions. This tiny 
area, less than 150 miles long and 75 
miles wide, has since ageless time been 
the land bridge between Asia Minor 
and Egypt. In ancient times it was the 
port of the Phoenicians, the meeting- 
place of the Egyptian and Mesopotam- 
ian cultures, a land crossed by caravan 
routes, ruled by a succession of in- 
vaders, touched by every civilization in 
the Mediterranean. Its soil is rich with 
the evidence of the centuries. 

Palestinian archeology has made 
amazing advances in recent years. The 
exhibition, “From the Land of the Bi- 
ble,”. at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art through September 7, is a vast and 
fascinating summary of this progress, 
certainly the most extensive display of 
this kind ever attempted. The show, to 
which there is a 50-cent admission 
charge daily except on Monday, is pre- 
sented by the American Fund for Israel 
Institutions in cooperation with the As- 
sociation of Israel Museums. Dr. Walter 
Moses, who is in charge of the exhibi- 
tion, Dr. P. Kahane and Rudolf Jonas 
are to be congratulated on a splendid 
installation. 

Arranged chronologically, the exhibi- 
tion makes a sweep through history 
that begins in prehistoric times and 
comes up to the rise of Christianity. 
Each object, from the smallest coin to 
a seven-ton porphyry statue, magnificent 
in its ruin, is laden with a multitude 
of significances, archeological, histori- 
cal, religious, artistic. In limiting our- 
selves to the last we do unavoidable 
injustice to the magic of the show. 

From the array of more than 2,000 
ancient tools, lamps, seals, coins, sculp- 
ture, mosaics, glassware, pottery and 
jewelry, it is possible to mention here 
only a few outstanding items. A small 
clay head from the neolithic period, re- 
produced many times enlarged on the 
facing page, has a surprising resem- 
blance to Aztec figures. An incised 
drawing in stone of a wild ox is kin 
to the prehistoric engravings of the 
French caves. 

From the Bronze Age—the time of 
the Patriarchs, Pharoahs and Canaan- 
ites—come a variety of metal objects 
and of pottery, so important in estab- 
lishing chronology. A delicate 12th cen- 
tury B.C. Phoenician ivory gaming- 
board and an elongated bronze figure 
are pieces that Giacometti would ad- 
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mire. Mysterious and bizarre are sev- 
eral cult objects, among them two of- 
fering or incense stands, large pierced 
clay structures covered with human fig- 
ures, snakes and doves. 

From the Iron Age—the classic time 
of the Hebrew kings—come a large, sim- 
ple ninth century B.C. stone capital, a 
forerunner of the Ionic capital, and the 
warmly conceived statuette of Gilga- 
mesh, the lion-slaying hero. 

A fourth period traces the emergence 
of a Jewish community after the Baby- 
lonian exile, and the subsequent peri- 


ods of Persian, Hellenistic, Roman and 


Byzantine influences. Here is the re- 
markable head of Julian the Apostate 
reproduced on this page. Carved in 
marble around 361-363 A.D., blending 
Roman, Babylonian and Byzantine ele- 
ments, it is immensely impressive, 
though only four inches high. A rare 
example of purely Jewish art is the 
large section of a mosaic from the floor 
of a sixth century A.D. synagogue at 
Beth Alpha. In a styie at once sweet 
and naive, it relates the story of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. 

The exhibition provides a record of 
cultural mixture and cultural change 
produced in the crossings and clash- 
ings of many peoples. In its midst is 
a fragment from the famous Dead 
Sea Scrolls found in 1947 that con- 
tains a poem of hope, the passage 
from Isaiah that reads, “How beauti- 
ful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace.” 
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In conjunction with the archeological 
exhibition is an exhibition of 75 paint- 
ings by seven Israeli artists. There is 
little in their work that suggests the 
emergence of a distinct Israeli style. 
This is not surprising since they are 
all painters of the older generation, 
trained in European traditions. 

Moshe Castel, the only native-born 
Israeli in this group, is, oddly enough, 
the most obviously derivative; Marcel 
Janco paints in a dated cubist manner, 
and Reuven Rubin works a vein of senti- 
mental, decorative expressionism. Most 
interesting are the moody, well-brushed 
canvases of Moshe Mokady. Mordecai 
Ardon-Bronstein has a large concep- 
tion, is an excellent colorist given at 
times to an over-heavy impasto. Nahum 
Gutmann and Joseph Zaritzky present 
watercolor landscapes that are lighter 
and brighter than the works of their 
colleagues—and not only because of 
their medium: they are more original 
artists. 
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TERRA COTTA LAMP OF THE BYZANTINE 
PERIOD, DEPICTING SAMSON BREAKING THE 
PILLARS OF DAGON’S TEMPLE. 


Bust OF EMPEROR JULIAN THE APOSTATE 
(361-363 A.D.), MARBLE. 





OW DOW 


by William Gaunt 





Gainsborough: A New View 


Event of the art season in London, the 
comprehensive exhibition of Thomas 
Gainsborough’s paintings, was organ- 
ized jointly by the Arts Council and 
Tate Gallery, and will be on view at 
the latter until August 16. The paint- 
ings, a number of which have never 
previously been exhibited, were chosen 
discerningly by Professor Ellis Water- 
house, and they open one’s eyes afresh 
to the range of Gainsborough’s art. 
We see Gainsborough first as the in- 
novator in landscape. He was the son 
of a manufacturer of woollens at Sud- 
bury in Suffolk, and as a young man 
he painted with a passion no less than 
that of his great successor, Constable, 
the countryside they both knew so well. 
Gainsborough was familiar with every 
tree for miles round his native place, 
and its local and English character 
distinguishes his View of Dedham (Tate 
Gallery, painted in the 1750s when the 
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artist was between 20 and 30 years of 
age). One may find in this painting 
a trace of the influence of Ruisdael— 
Gainsborough would see Dutch land- 
scapes in the rich East Anglian houses 
and would spend some time in his youth 
copying and restoring Dutch pictures. 
Yet essentially the Dedham, with its 
cool breezy sky and gleams of light, 
is English, and already, in its atmos- 
pheric realism, foreshadows Constable's 
achievement. 

Very original too are the open-air, 
rural “conversation pieces” in which the 
young Gainsborough so happily com- 
bines landscape and portraiture. The 
most famous example, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Andrews (collection of G. W. 
Andrews, Esq.—it is still in the family 
possession) is included—a delightfully 
informal glimpse of a young squire 
10 


with his wife, dog and sporting gun, by 
the edge of an East Anglian cornfield, 
with a distant view of Sudbury church 
in the background. Less well-known is a 
lively portrait group (collection of Lt. 
Col, Michael St. J. Barne) in which— 
a reminder of the artist’s love of mu- 
sic—a figure resembling the artist is 
seen playing the flute. 

They may owe a little to the French 
pastoral tradition, with which Gains- 
borough had a link through his master 
in London, Gravelot, pupil of Boucher. 
This is evident in Le Menage (Louvre, 
painted at Ipswich in the 1750s), a 
charming though unusually artificial 
work; yet in the more typical works 
of this first period there is a freshness 
and naturalness quite personal to the 
artist and showing him at his best. 

We come next to the pictures painted 
after he left Ipswich for Bath at the 
age of 32. During his stay in that 
fashionable resort (1760-1774), where 
he was in constant demand as a por- 





trait painter, a shift in his allegiance 
took place towards Van Dyck and Ru- 
bens. Suffolk receded into memory; the 
sense of locality by degrees deserted 
him; for real landscape he substituted 
the pastoral “fancy piece.” One may 
see the beginning of the process in the 
Landscape with Woodcutter Courting 
Milkmaid (collection of the Duke of 
Bedford), already something of a rural 
utopia (delightful, it should be added, 
in the painting of rustic figures, gnarled 
tree trunks and warmly glowing sky). 
The process continues in The Harvest 
Wagon of 1774 (Barker Institute of 
Fine Arts), with its generalized figures 
and trees, and in the landscapes of the 
subsequent London period (from 1774 
to his death in 1788). 

Opinions tend to vary as to whether 
these mark a decline. The relation of 


early and late Gainsborough landscapes 
could be compared with that of early 
and late Corots, modern bias inclining 
to the former. The line of development 
Constable was to continue stops with 
Gainsborough’s Suffolk period. At Bath 
and in London he painted landscape in 
the spirit of a nostalgic townsman. In 
the Cattle Going Home (collection of 
R.C.A. Palmer-Morewood, Esq.) it is 
impossible to say what kind of a tree 
is represented by a mass of foliage. 
Yet the merit of his generalized forms 
is not to be underestimated—as in the 
spacious Mountain Landscape with 
Sheep (collection of the Duke of Suther- 
land, painted in 1783), where the artist 
seems to imagine the continental Eu- 
rope he never visited. 

His own remarks have suggested 
rather too emphatically that he was 
meanwhile shackled and crippled by 
portraiture. One discounts them when 
looking at the many portraits assembled 
in the exhibition; they are also beauti- 
ful pictures. In their sensitive technique, 
the fine individual strokes that define 
the curl of a wig or the fold of a 
dress, one sees the admirer of cal- 
ligraphy. Reynolds, if he had known 
the term, would have called “impres- 
sionistic’ the “chaos of scratches” 
which he admitted “by some magic,” 
at a certain distance, took on form. 
By this means Gainsborough attained a 
grasp of character, as in his picture of 
the brewer, Sir Benjamin Truman, or 
the Quaker business man, Mark Beau- 
foy, which is hardly to be matched in 
Reynolds, his rival in portraiture. He 
attained also a resource of esthetic 
effect beautifully displayed in The 
White Lady (collection of Viscount 
Portman) with its shimmer of grays. 

Far from being confined to unin- 
teresting drudgery, Gainsborough ad- 
vanced in several ways in the London 
period, and it is a strong point of the 
present exhibition that it brings out 
the experimental character of these 
later years. His portraits, like The 
Morning Walk (collection of Lord 
Rothschild) were composed with in- 
creasing verve, Professor Waterhouse 
goes so far as to say that at the time 
of his last illness (when aged 61) he 
“was on the road to creating a new 
style which would have greatly en- 
riched the British tradition of paint- 
ing.” The “new style” is to be found in 
a number of free compositions. One gets 
an idea of it from an extremely inter- 
esting adaptation of Rubens’ Descent 
from the Cross, but it is best appreci- 
ated in the Diana and Actaeon (collec- 
tion of H.M. the Queen—a work un- 
finished when Gainsborough died) which 
gives an emotion comparable with that 
produced by the bathers of Renoir or 
Cézanne. As a whole, the exhibition 
increases respect for the 18th-century 
British master, not only for the well- 
bred ease and grace in which he is 
distinct among his island contem- 
poraries, but as one boldly original. 

e 

N.B.: A new volume of “Renoir Paint- 
ings,” with a text by William Gaunt, 
has been published by the Phaidon 
Press. Primarily a picture book, it in- 
cludes several plates in color. 
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VILLON: Nu se coiffant 


Guide for July 


The art season in Paris remains active 
a good month longer than it does in 
New York. The exhibitions, the art 
events, are as numerous here in June 
as in March or November. There are 
great numbers of tourists, and the 
Parisians haven’t left town yet. They 
won't leave the capital en masse till 
after the July 14 celebrations. 

The American who arrives in Paris 
at the beginning of July will still be 
able to see (until the 13th) the ex- 
hibition of Campigli at Galerie de 
France and that of Miré at Galerie 
Maeght. At Craven, rue des Beaux- 
Arts, he will find the young and am- 
bitious Arnal, an abstract painter be- 
longing to the group that has collected 
around Michel Tapié. Across the street, 
at Galerie Pierre, he will make the 
acquaintance of a very old sculptor— 
he is 82—who has remained practically 
unknown, Henri Hamm, creator of sim- 
ple forms that are serene without 
being austere, 

At the Fachetti studio, rue de Lille, 
he will see an American painter who 
has developed in Paris under the in- 
fluence of Dubuffet’s technique which 
he seems to see through the colors of 
Chagall, while superimposing on them 
a religious mystique that is occasional- 
ly close to ecstasy. His name is 
Downing. 

Not far from there, at Berggruen’s, 
rue de l'Université, until about July 9 
a Klee exhibition of 60 paintings and 
drawings is enjoying a very understand- 
able popularity. All the witty diversity 
of the poet-painter once again manifests 
itself here in a labyrinth of surprises, 
of tender violences, of poetic hilarity, 
of calm grace. If Klee had been born 
in Paris, if only he had lived in this 
city even a little while, it would have 
been said of him that he was the 
wittiest of French painters. Meta- 
physics, in his art, becomes a child’s 
play and contact with the mystery of 
life is quickly transformed into laugh- 
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ter. But even this laughter transcends 
humor: we are present at the genesis 
of spiritual creation; we are at the very 
heart of the Holy Spirit. And every- 
one knows that this Spirit is some- 
thing of a sprite. 

At Galerie Bing, 174 faubourg Saint- 
Honoré, one will be able to see—only 
until July 4—a series of glowing decora- 
tive canvases done with an authorita- 
tive sureness by Sonia Delaunay, wife 
of the deceased painter. It is indeed 
regrettable that this important and 
long-awaited exhibition will be on for 
only two weeks, It has not yet opened 
as I write; I am therefore not able to 
speak of it as I should have liked, 

By way of recompense, the visitor 
will have the whole month of July to 
examine two large shows: “The Nude 
in French Art,” at Galerie Charpentier, 
and “A Century of French Art, 1850- 
1950,” at the Petit Palais. Like all un- 
dertakings of this kind, they have their 
faults and their virtues. The faults, 
as usual, lie in the great quantity of 
the works, in a certain piling-up in 
which there is less worth keeping than 
leaving. The virtues derive from the 
surprises which this very multitude 
manages to present. 

We know that the exhibitions at 
Galerie Charpentier are generally in- 
stalled with a sly intention vis-a-vis 
the avant garde. There is nothing so 
abhorrent to the directors of this gal- 
lery as abstract art. However, even 
here abstraction sometimes succeeds 
in infiltrating through a break in the 
fortress. Jacques Villon’s Nu se coiffant 
is, to all appearances, a composition 
of spots of color whose only purpose is 
an internal lyricism. I admired this pic- 
ture as a purely abstract work and 
didn’t recognize the subject or pretext 
till after having consulted the cata- 
logue. I had found the canvas more 
beautiful before. 

In the same exhibition I was pleased 
to rediscover some very handsome pic- 
tures by Cézanne, Degas, Bonnard, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Renoir, Manet, Vuillard, 
Modigliani, Matisse, Dufy—all the 
classics, in short, not forgetting a very 
surprising Van Gogh of 1881, Nu couché 


VAN GoGH: Nu couché de dos 








by Michel Seuphor 


de dos, which I don’t remember ever 
having seen exhibited. A bright canvas, 
painted in little strokes, probably dur- 
ing a stay in Holland with his parents, 
at Etten. It is known that he had an 
affaire sentimentale with his cousin at 
that time. Was the girl the model for 
the picture in question? It does not 
seem impossible to me. 
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The exhibition at the Petit Palais of- 
fers more than 1,000 pieces, among 
which I especially liked the four panels 
by Vuillard painted in 1896 for the li- 
brary of Dr. Vaquez. There is no lack 
of solid paintings in the show, but 
really first-rate works are rare. The 
cubist section is disappointing. The 
large decorative panels by Gleizes, 
Delaunay and Villon add nothing to the 
fame of these masters and are far from 
equaling their easel-pictures. Even the’ 
three large panels of La Danse by 
Matisse (1932) seem to me inferior to 
the small Odalisque au fauteil, for ex- 
ample, which hangs below the immense 
triptych. One has the impression that, 
on the larger surfaces, the modern 
painters lack conviction, Their color 
becomes blurred, their vigor attenuated. 
No sooner one returns to the small 
format, one finds them quite them- 
selves again. 

The voluptuous lightness of Pascin is 
a real delight and I was arrested by 
the Redons, particularly two delicately 
sumptuous bouquets of flowers in pastel, 
and by Bonnard’s Nu 4 la Baignoire, 
perhaps his most beautiful canvas. Not 
forgetting a suite by Rouault, small 
works ready to burst into inextinguish- 
able flame. 

Sculpture is meagerly represented. 
The immense and magnificent Orphée 
of Zadkine does not, by itself, fill up 
the void. Brancusi, Lipchitz, Arp, Chau- 
vin and Gonzalez ought to be here. And 
since this exhibition claims to come 
up to 1950, even sculptors like Stahly, 
Hajdu, Gilioli, Anthoons, Schoeffer and 
Vitulo would not be amiss. 

In the domain of painting the gaps 
are just as grave for the whole period 
that follows cubism. Hundreds of can- 
vases are shown, of which very few 


are worth remembering. The exhibition 
closes with two little works which are 
not without character, One, bright in 
color, is by Gabriel Zundel and is dated 
1951; the other, a pretty composition 
in gentle color, is signed Serveau and 
dated 1952. Minor paintings, and cer- 


tainly not negligible ones, but they 
could hardly satisfy as an indication of 
the future in a show encumbered by 
hundreds of daubs and lacking so many 
authentic French masterpieces that I 
wouldn’t know where to begin enu- 
merating them. 
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The Musée d’Art Moderne is there, 
happily, to correct some of the more 
grave omissions. But, beyond that, let 
us count on the perspicacity and the 
courage, at times, of the art dealers. 
Thanks to them one can always find, in 
Paris, the real pledge on the future. 
It is enough to recapitulate the exhibi- 
tions of the last months to discover 
everything that is needed. I shall name 
only Bazaine and Geer van Velde at 
Maeght, Rioppelle and Germain at 


Pierre Loeb, Glarner at Carré, Bis- 
siére at Jeanne Bucher, Calmis and 
Collignon at Galerie Arnaud, van 
Haardt and Tzingos at the Fachetti 
studio, Manessier at Galerie de France 
and Henri Michaux at Nina Dausset. 






















































Germany This Summer 


The 1953 summer calendar of art 
events in Germany will include: 

In Weisbaden, “A Thousand Years 
of German Art,” an exhibition of 
paintings, craft work and graphics 
from the one-time state museums of 
Berlin. 

In Essen, art works, including wall 
tapestries, paintings and sculpture by 
old and modern masters, from the 
Krupp collections, from churches and 
museums. 

In Wiirzburg, the Balthasar Neu- 
mann Memorial exhibition commemo- 
rating the 200th anniversary of the 
death of the great rococo architect 
will be held in the residence palace 
and Mainfrankisches Museum through 
October 18, with special ceremonies 
scheduled for August 18. 

In Munich the Great Art Exhibi- 
tion of 1953 will be on view through 
the fall at the Haus der Kunst. 

In Diisseldorf, the birthplace of 
Heinrich Heine, Aristide Maillol’s last 
work, “Harmony,” dedicated to the 
memory of the German poet, has been 
unveiled. 

In Cologne, there will be four large 
shows. “Gold of the Time of the Mi- 
gration of the Peoples,” made up from 
the Diergardt collection of the Ro- 
manic-Germanic Museum, will be on 
display at the Lempertz House of 
Art. “Art of the Black Continent” will 
be exhibited at the Rautenstrauch- 
Joset Museum. The Rhenish Museum 
will exhibit two shows—‘“City Pano- 
rama-City History” and “French Art 
of the 19th and 20th Centuries” with 
works from the Wallraf-Richartz Mu- 
seum and other sources. 

In Hamburg there will be an exhi- 
bition of “Six Centuries of Tapestry” 
during July. 

All shows are current and will run 
through August except where other- 
wise noted. 
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WHO’S NEWS 


Jacob Epstein, 73 - year-old American- 
born sculpter, recently turned down the 
Gold Medal of the Royal Society of 
British Sculptors on the grounds that 
the society had refused to admit him 
many years ago when he was first pro- 
posed for membership. 


Harvard University has conferred an 
honorary degree of doctor of arts on 
Walter Gropius, architect and teacher. 
Gropius, who is head of the university’s 
school of architecture, was cited as a 
“prophet” whose “precept and example 
have transformed architectural doctrine 
to accord with 20th-century life.” 


Leading contemporary architect, Serge 
L. Chermayeff, present visiting lecturer 
at M.I.T., and Reginald R. Isaacs, Chi- 
cago city planning consultant, have been 
given term appointments as professors 
in the Graduate School of Design of 
Harvard University. With the new dean 
of the school of design, José Luis Sert, 
they take office this month. 


Ladislas Segy, author of “African Sculp- 
ture Speaks,” has been awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters by 
the Central State College, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. (Segy’s book was reviewed by 
sculptor David Smith in the April 15 
ArT DIGEST). , 


An honorary doctor of letters degree 
was conferred on Agnes Mongan, as- 
sistant director of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, Harvard University, at the 118th 
commencement of Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. 


The Passedoit Gallery in New York has 
added Charles Schucker to its roster of 
artists. 


The National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters has awarded $1,000 each to Hyman 
Bloom, Boston; Jacob Lawrence, New 
York; William Palmer, Clinton, N. Y., 
and Francis Speight, Doylestown, Pa., 
painters; Albino Cavallito, New York, 
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sculptor, and Carl Schultheiss, Queens, 
N. Y., etcher. Awards are made for rec- 
ognition of past work or as an encour- 
agement for ability shown. 


Otto L. Spaeth, industrialist and patron- 
collector of 19th- and 20th-century art, 
was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws at the 107th annual com- 
mencement exercises of St. Vincent Col- 
lege, Latrobe, Pa. 


Audubon Artists, Inc., Have elected 
Ralph Fabri, president; Gladys Mock, 
1st vice-president, Helen Miller, record- 
ing secretary; Frank Gervasi, treasurer; 
Xavier J. Barile, assistant to the :trea- 
surer, and Elizabeth Erlanger, corte- 
sponding secretary. Eleven new mem- 
bers of the board of directors are: 
Sperry Andrews, Revington Arthur, 
Hugh Botts, Mario Cooper, Takumwa 
Kajiwara, Ruth Nickerson, Tosca Olin- 
sky, Carlton Penny, Iver Rose, George 
Schwacha and Cordray Simmons. 


Morgan Russell 


Morgan Russell, who with S. MacDon- 
ald- Wright founded the short - lived 
movement in art known as “Syn- 
chromy,” died May 29 in Ardmore, Pa., 
after a long illness. 

Russell was born in New York City 
in 1886. He studied art with Robert 
Henri in New York and Henri Matisse 
in Paris. He first exhibited in 1909 in 
the Paris Salon d’Automne. 

While he was in Paris, Russell be- 
came a friend of Modigliani, who 
painted Russell’s portrait. The paint- 
ing has never been exhibited. It is re- 
produced on this page. 

In 1912 Russell met MacDonald- 
Wright and together they began their 
experiments in color. In 1913 their work 
was exhibited in Munich, Paris and at 
the Armory Show in New York. In the 
catalogue for their first Paris show, 
Russell and MacDonald-Wright said: 
“By the word Synchromism, we do not 
pretend to designate a school of paint- 
ing. We only wish to adopt a name 
that would be ours: so that we could 
perhaps escape the boredom of seeing 
the classifiers enroll us under a label 
that does not correspond to our ten- 
dency.” 

Willard Huntington Wright’s book, 
“Modern Painting: Its Tendency and 
Meaning,” quotes the Synchromists as 
follows about the nature of their re- 
searches: “In our painting color be- 
comes the generating function. Paint- 
ings being the art of color, any quality 
of a picture not expressed by color is 
not painting. An art whose ambition it 
is to be pure should express itself only 
with means inherent to that art.” 

Among the early patrons of Morgan 
Russel were Leo Stein, Guillaume Apol- 
linaire and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. 

In November, 1950, the Synchromies 
of Morgan Russell, together with those 
of S. MacDonald-Wright and paintings 
by Patrick Bruce, were exhibited at the 
Rose Fried gallery in New York in an 
exhibition titled “Three American Pio- 
neers of Abstract Art.” His work is in 
the collections of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, The Whitney Museum and in 
private collections. 
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Some Recent Museum Acquisitions 


Newark Museum 


A rare and important Chinese bronze 
ceremonial vessel dating from the Early 
Chou Dynasty (ca. 1027-900 B.C.) has 
been presented to the Newark Museum 
by Mrs. C, Suydam Cutting of Glad- 
stone, New Jersey. Standing 77% inches 
high, the vessel, known as kuei, con- 
sists of a bowl with a spreading base 
raised on a square podium, and a cover 
which, when removed and inverted, be- 
comes a second bowl. The kuei was 
used for food offerings in rites con- 
nected with ancestor worship. 

A Chinese pottery grave figure from 
about the sixth century has also been 
added to the Newark Museum’s Orien- 
tal collection. The figure, representing 
a young man, stands 19 inches high 
and was cast from a mold, the face 
probably being finished by hand. 


Worcester Art Museum 


The Worcester Art Museum in Massa- 
chusetts recently announced its acqui- 
sition of a sculptured frieze of spear- 
men from the Persian (Achaemenian) 
palace of Persepolis (fifth century 
B.C.). Part of the palace was known 
as the Apadana and the Worcester re- 
lief is believed to have come from the 
eastern stairway of that building. The 
fragment, limestone cut in low relief, 
shows Persian soldiers in the first rough 
shaping. Museum officials declare the 
work to be by artisans of great skill; 
the style shows borrowings from that 
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of older, alien sculptures such as the 
palace reliefs of the Assyrians. The 
piece measures 19 by 47% inches. 


Houston Museum of Fine Arts 


The Museum of Fine Arts in Houston, 
Texas, has. acquired Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck’s portrait of Jaspar de Charles de 
Nieuwenhove of Waes, Antwerp. The 
canvas measures 295 by 39% inches 
and is inscribed “Anno 1620 Aetatis 
suae 30”. For some time the portrait 
was attributed to Rubens. Later Belgian 
scholars pointed out that it is a char- 
acteristic work of Van Dyck, originat- 
ing from the time when he was with 
Rubens and “submitted himself com- 
pletely to his. influence.” The painting 
is widely known and has been repro- 
duced in most books on Van Dyck. It 
is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
V. Hudson. 


Detroit Institute of Arts 


Detroit, armament ‘eenter of the mod- 
ern world, recently acquired “an al- 
most priceless group.of suits of medie- 
val armor and other ancient arms” 
from the collection of the late William 
Randolph Hearst. The gift includes 10 
suits of armor, ranging in date from 
1480 to 1590, and 25 other items—hel- 
mets and parts of armor for man and 
horse, from the 15th and 16th centuries. 

On receipt of the gift, the Arts Com- 
mission of the City of Detroit estab- 
lished the William Randolph Hearst 


. Frieze for Worcester 
. Vessel for Newark 
. Van Dyck for Houston 
. Armor for Detroit 
Vouet for Carnegie 
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Collection of Arms and Armor in the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. The collection 
will be a feature of the Great Hall of 
the museum. 

Recently Detroit also announced its 
acquisition of a painting of one of the 
heroic women of the Old Testament by 
one of the few women painters among 
the old masters—Judith and Holofernes 
by Artemisia Gentileschi. The institute 
reports that this is the only major 
work in America by the 17th-century 
Italian woman artist. It was acquired 
from the collection of Prince Bran- 
caccio in Rome, where it believed to 
have been since it was purchased from 
the artist. 

For a list of other Detroit acquisi- 
tions, see page 28. 


Carnegie Institute 


Pittsburgh's Carnegie Institute has an- 
nounced the acquisition of Simon 
Vouet’s Toilet of Venus. Gordon Bailey 
Washburn, director of fine arts at the 
institute, claims the work to be an 
outstanding discovery “which should 
add to the appreciation of Vouet, who 
following the. decline of the Fontaine- 
bleau School inaugurated a new and 
vigorous era in French art. Vouet’s 
appearance in France in 1627, after a 
15-year sojourn in Italy, marks the true 
beginning of the French School of paint- 
ing, in the opinion of the French his- 
torian, Dimier.” 

Carnegie Institute received the Vouet 
as a gift from Mrs. Horace Binney Hare 
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of Randor, Pa., niece of the noted Amer- 
ican expatriate painter, Mary Cassatt. 
Mary Cassatt, herself a native of Pitts- 
burgh, bought the Toilet of Venus in 
1901, at a time when Vouet was a for- 
gotten French master. During the past 


half-century, the painting has been 
stored in a Philadelphia warehouse. 


De Young Memorial Museum 


Peter Paul Rubens’ Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman (cir. 1615) has been acquired 
by San Francisco’s M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roscoe Oakes. According to Wal- 
ter ‘Heil, museum director, Rubens’ 
portraits, unlike most of his other large 
and ambitious works, are usually en- 
tirely “by his own hand. They stand 
out among all his other paintings and 
are among the most perfect tokens of 
his great art.” 

The subject of the recent Rubens’ 
portrait is unknown. For years the pic- 
ture was hidden in a French private 
collection. 

Heil claims that “it can be safely 
said that no other American museum 
has—and only a few of the outstanding 
European museums possess—any com- 
parable work by Rubens.” 

In addition, 25 new painting acquisi- 
tions are being shown at the De Young 
in the museum’s reopened central wing. 
Twenty-two other accessions, ranging 
from small objects displayed in wall 
cases to stained glass windows and a 
15th-century Mudejar ceiling, are also 
on exhibition. Among the paintings are 
Jean Baptiste Greuze’s The Painter 
Eitenne Jearuat and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ The Marchioness of Townsend. 
Other paintings are by Nicholas Pous- 
sin, Tintoretto and Bassano. 

For a list of other De Young acquisi- 
tions see page 28. 
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Cleveland Museum of Art 


An illuminated manuscript by the Mas- 
ter of the Hausbuch (15th century) has 
been purchased by the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. It is a Gospels, illuminated 
with four figures of the Evangelists, 
and has the original 15th-century cover 
in leather. The Master of the Hausbuch 
was a painter of the South German 
tradition, probably originally from Swa- 
bia, according to William M. Milliken, 
director of the museum. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


More than 30 new acquisitions, rang- 
ing in date from the 11th to 16th cen- 
turies, will be on view until Septem- 
ber 27 in the special exhibition room 
at The Cloisters, uptown branch of the 
Metropolitan Museum in Fort Tryon 
Park, N. Y. The Cloisters are devoted 
exclusively to medieval art, and their 
recent acquisitions include a painted 
enamel beaker made nearly 500 years 
ago for the Burgundian Court; two 
sumptuous, late 15th-century golden 
ewers from the Treasury of the Order 
of Teutonic Knights; a reliquary box 
of bone and gold foil on wood from 
the lith century, and the volute and 
upper part of the staff of an early 14th- 
century, northern Italian ivory crosier, 
gilded with red”and black outlines. 
All of these works have been acquired 
in the past two years and are being 
exhibited now for the first time. 

One of the distinctive new works 
shown is the so-called “Monkey-Cup” 
of black and white enamel with gilt 
mounts, which was made about 1460 by 
a Flemish artist for the Court of Bur- 
gundy. On the “outside, painted in 
grey and white enamel, 35 monkeys 
are shown robbing a sleeping peddler 
of his wares and clothes, and then 


playing with the stolen musical instru- 
ments, trinkets and garments. Curators 
at The Cloisters believe the beaker 
may be the one mentioned in the 1468 
inventory of Piero di Cosimo Medici 
in Florence, Italy. 

All of the newly acquired master- 
works by medieval craftsmen — in 
enamel, metal, textile and bone—were 
formerly in the great religious and 
secular treasuries of Europe, and are 
exhibited at The Cloisters in settings 
reminiscent of their original ones. 

For a list of other Metropolitan ac- 
quisitions see page 28. 


Albright Art Gallery 


A Greek bronze statue, Diana and the 
Stag, has been acquired for the Sculp- 
ture Court of the,.Albright Art Gallery 
in Buffalo. Well. preserved, with an age- 
old pale green patina, the yellow bronze 
piece was discovered near San Giovanni 
in Laterano, Italy,.during building ex- 
cavations. The figure of Diana, goddess 
of the hunt, presumably held a bow 
and wore a quiver of arrows; today she 
stands with arms outstretched, a small 
deer near her left foot, on the original 
Greek base. A third set of marks on 
the base indicates that a leaping dog 
was probably part of the group. With 
her base, Diana is about three feet 
high, The stag is 17 inches high, and 
the base almost a foot. Authorities 
have deduced that the statue dates from 
the second century B.C. Points of style 
indicate a definite Greek origin; the 
piece is believed to have been executed 
by a Greek living in Rome or else 
brought from Asia Minor during the 
Roman rule. 

“We believe there is no other Greek 
bronze yet discovered which compares 
in size and quality to our Diana,” says 
Edgar C. Schenck, Albright’s director. 
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Southwestern Folk Art 
[Cover] 


Motivated by the desire to explicre the 
zone in which anthropology, sociology 
and art can produce insights into art 
history, the staff of the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center has assembled 
an exhibition titled “Santos and Kach- 
inas.” A selection from the Taylor Mu- 
seum’s collection of New Mexico santos 
(folk -art of early Spanish-American 
culture) and a large number of kachina 
carvings and masks (folk art of the 
Pueblo Indians, principally the Hopi 
and Zuni of Arizona and New Mexico) 
have been brought together in an effort 
to reveal their correlations and interac- 
tions. The exhibition, which remains on 
view until the end of October, was 
planned by the staff of the Taylor Mu- 
seum, headed by George Mills, and was 


Kuntz: Paris Street. At Denver 


designed by Richard Grove of the Colo- 
rado Springs Fine Arts Center. 

Both the Spanish Americans and the 
Pueblo Indians, living in small, close- 
knit communities, had to work the year 
round on arid land. In the former group, 
strict social controls were imposed by 
the church; pueblo life, Grove says, 
“was governed by conventions that 
would make orthodox Puritans feel 
hemmed in.” 

The creation of religious objects and 
participation in church festivals gave 
the frontier Spanish population a form 
of individual expression and emotional 
outlet. For the Pueblo Indians the same 
function is served by the kachina cere- 
monies. These artistic activities, that 
were also religious, provided the two 
groups with the opportunity to invent 
for non-utilitarian purposes, to invoke 
magical presences and to express feel- 
ings and aspirations about fundamental 
mysteries. 

The exhibition of santos and kachinas 
is, according to Grove, “a pantheon of 
saints.” In describing the carved saints 
he says that “their anguished visages 
entreat the beholder; they reach out 
with disproportionately large hands as 
if to grasp a mystery too gigantic for 
ordinary means, or they reach heaven- 
ward with so great an effort as liter- 
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ally to stretch torso and legs to three 
times their normal length.” 

The kachina, Grove explains, has 
three forms. “The museum can neither 
affirm nor deny the preesnce at the 
exhibition of the first of these”: a 
supernatural being living on certain 
mountain peaks. The second, a masked 
man who impersonates these spirits, is, 
according to Grove, “the form most 
nearly comparable to the carved saint.” 
But it is the third form, the doll, which 
is the focal point of the present exhibi- 
tion; this is the form which is used to 
acquaint Indian children with the ap- 
pearance of the masked dancer. 

Commenting on the contrast between 
the ritualized conduct of the Pueblo 
Indians in their social life and the un- 
conscious drives they express in the 
facial expressions of their dolls, Grove 
says that while the Indians observe the 





multitudinous niceties of behavior with 
scrupulous care, “their kachinas leer 
at these mundane goings-on.” 


Western Annual 


Denver Art Museum’s 59th Annual of 
Western Art (on view through August 
2) includes 256 works by 209 artists 
who hail from the 19 states that fall 
within the region of the competition. 
This year’s annual had the widest geo- 
graphical distribution of artists yet 
achieved at Denver. Selections from 
the 1,463 entries submitted by 683 art- 
ists were made by Frederick B. Robin- 
son, director of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Museum of Fine Arts, who served as 
a one-man jury. 

A report from the museum notes that 
the paintings give no dominant impres- 
sion of a western art. Avant-garde 
non-objective work is not much in evi- 
dence, and surrealism is not a force in 
the exhibition. Abstraction of familiar 
forms is most common, but this ten- 
dency is well balanced by representa- 
tional expression. This annual is “de- 
nied a dominant style or impact.” 

Among the purchase awards, accord- 
ing to the museum’s report, there is 
a tightly patterned red canvas, After- 
math, by John Erickson of Ft. Worth, 


Tex., which offers a strong contrast to 
the impressionistic Vernal Landscape 
by Lois Frederick of Kansas City, Mo.; 
there is also a marked contrast be- 
tween the traditional oil, Paris Street, 
by Roger Kuntz of Los Angeles, and a 
breezy casein, Breakfast by the Bay, 
by Lundy Siegriest of Oakland, Calif. 
The fifth purchase went to Peter Worth 
of Lincoln, Nebr., for his lignum vitae 
sculpture, Shapes of the Desert. “Ab- 
stract in form, classic in sculptural in- 
tegrity, this piece was selected from a 
field of great diversity and interest 
among the sculpture.” Steel and welded 
iron attracted many of the sculptors, 
producing such diverse works as Lynn 
Wolfe’s St. Michael, John Burt’s en- 
crusted Armadillo and W. Chezem’s 
elongated abstraction, Fungoid Fusi- 
form, which received an _ honorable 
mention. For a complete list of awards 
see page 25. 


N. Y. Equity Suspended 


All activities of the New York chapter 
of Artists Equity Association have been 
suspended until fall as the result of 
an action by a special committee of the 
national organization which set aside 
the election of officers in New York on 
May 11. In the meantime, during the 
summer months the Manhattan Equity 
chapter is without a governing body. 

The national organization committee 
intervened in the New York chapter’s 
election at the request of Henry Botkin, 
local chapter’s president whose term 
ended in May. 

In the recent election, before the bal- 
loting, 53 members of the New York 
chapter circulated a signed slate sup- 
porting 30 candidates, including both 
candidates for president. Botkin inter- 
preted this electioneering tactic as an 
attempt on the part of the 53 signers 
to distort democratic processes and he 
ordered the election committee to im- 
pound the ballots pending an appeal to 
the national board. 

A special committee of the national 
board found the election to be in order, 
but recommended that the election be 
set aside in view of the questions that 
were raised. 

In the fall a new election will be held 
and, after installation of officers, the 
business of the New York chapter will 
be resumed. 


Anniversary in Des Moines 


To celebrate its fifth anniversary, the 
Des Moines Art Center is showing, 
through July 12, an exhibition titled 
“Realism in Painting and Sculpture.” 
Selected by the director of the museum, 
Dwight Kirsch, the 90 paintings and 11 
sculptures in the show range in style 
from the photographically detailed real- 
ism of John Koch’s Studio in Night 
Light and Andrew Wyeth’s Spring 
Beauty to the semi-abstract expression- 
ism of Abraham Rattner’s two water- 
colors, Hands and Morning Sun, and 
Gregorio Prestopino’s Lunar Moth. 
Chronologically the exhibition covers a 
span from the 16th century (Caravag- 
gio’s The Cheaters) to the present. Con- 
temporary works comprise the bulk of 
the show. 
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The sculptures act primarily as foils 
for the paintings; among them are 
works by William Zorach, Grete Schul- 
ler, Oronzio Maldarelli, Minna Harkavy 
and Gaston Lachaise. 

According to one of the museum staff 
members, “whether it was intended or 
not, the juxtaposition of the early works 
with contemporary pieces reveals not 
only that in realism the artist’s vision 
is a personal one, but also that within 
the framework of realism the possibili- 
ties for the adventurous and original 
spirit are limitless.” 

In the catalogue foreword, Kirsch 
says: “If they [realist works of art] 
are acknowledged as works of art, it is 
not because of the ‘ism’ to which they 
belong, but because the artist has made 
a successful search for truth as it ap- 
pears to him, and because he was 
capable of conveying his thoughts and 
conclusions with conviction in the lan- 
guage of art. In short, his conception 
has been realized fully, in a way that 
recreates a real experience for the 
viewer.” 


COAST TO COAST NOTES 


Chicago, Illinois: The Chicago Tribune 
has announced a $2,500 art competition 
with 35 prizes ranging from $25 to $500 
in the open division and 20 prizes rang- 
ing from $10 to $100 for entrants un- 
der 20 years of age. Entries must be 
received by the Tribune before 5 p.m. 
August 31 to be eligible for the awards. 
In_addition to the cash prizes, 20 open 
division and 10 junior division certifi- 
cates of merit will be handed out. All 
paintings submitted to the contest must 
be. original creations, painted not ear- 
lier than July 1, 1951, and must depict 
an interior or exterior scene in the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan or Wisconsin, “Abstractions, por- 
traits and still-life paintings will not be 
eligible for awards,” according to the 
Tribune announcement of the competi- 
tion. Free copies of the rules may be 
obtained from the Chicago Tribune Art 
Competition for 1953, Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Chicago, Illinois: The former Borden 
Mansion on Lake Shore Drive in Chi- 
cago has been converted into a new art 
center—The 1020 Art Center—to bring 
together under one roof Poetry Maga- 
zine, the Chicago chapter of Artists 
Equity Association, the English Speak- 
ing Union, the Service Club, the Ameri- 
can Scandinavian Foundation and other 
of Chicago’s active cultural organiza- 
tions. Founder of the project is Ellen 
Borden Stevenson. 


Cleveland, Ohio: A memorial exhibition 
of the painting of Carl Gaertner (1898- 
1952) is being held at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art until August 2. Gaert- 
ner, a native of Cleveland, was a teacher 
for 27 years at the Cleveland Institute 
of Art, where he received his art training. 


Kansas City, Missouri: A contract with 
Associated American Artists, Inc., has 
given the Hallmark Greeting Card Com- 
pany reproduction rights to paintings 
and designs of more than 300 contem- 
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porary American artists belonging to 
A.A.A. Through department stores, 
stationery stores, card and gift shops, 
in the same manner in which it handles 
its present national distribution, Hall- 
mark will market the greeting cards 
and products designed by the group. 


Columbus, Ohio: In honor of the Ohio 
sesquicentennial, an exhibition titled 
“Painters of Ohio’s Past” will be shown 
at four museums in the state this sum- 
mer and fall. It is on view through July 
5 at the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 
Later it will move to the Dayton Art 
Institute (July 15-August 16), the Akron 
Art Institute (September 1-22) and the 
Toledo Museum of Art (October 4-26). 
Paintings in the show are by early 
itinerant artists, nameless today, and 


Dali, Juan Gris, Joan Miré and Pablo 
Picasso. About 20 Picasso works of vari- 
ous periods will be included among the 
50 paintings in the show. It will be 
augmented by watercolors, gouaches and 
lithographs. 


Knoxville, Tennessee: The University of 
Tennessee has added a curriculum in 
its department of fine arts to meet the 
needs of students who wish to earn a 
bachelor’s degree in art. The depart- 
ment, first inaugurated in 1947, has not 
offered an art degree hitherto. 


New Hope, Pennsylvania: What is be- 
lieved to be a fifth painting by Joseph 
Pickett (1848-1918), (he is considered 
to be one of the three leading American 
primitive artists) has been found by 
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also by such internationally known art- 
ists as Bellows, Duveneck, Henri, Whit- 
tredge, Twachtman and Wyant. 


Danbury, Connecticut: Trustees of the 
W. B. Connor Foundation, working on 
the assumption that “painters who 
might be termed ‘contemporary realists’ 
are rather neglected today,’ have in- 
augurated a project to exhibit the work 
of such “middle group” artists among 
public schools. Chartered under Con- 
necticut laws, the foundation (associ- 
ated with the Connor Engineering Cor- 
poration) will attempt to encourage, 
through purchases, American painters 
“who may be considered midway be- 
tween the completely representational 
and completely abstract or non-objec- 
tive schools.”” Among the artists repre- 
sented in the first exhibition held at 
a Danbury school are Junius Allen, Gor- 
don Grant and John Pellew. The foun- 
dation plans to donate its purchases to 
museums in smaller cities. 


Santa Barbara, California: During the 
fiesta month of August, the Santa Bar- 
bara Museum of Art will present a 
Fiesta exhibition of the work of four 
20th-century Spanish artists, Salvador 


L. L. Beans, art collector from Trenton, 
N. J. The newly discovered work is 
titled Brick House, Winter; it measures 
slightly less than 13-by-10-inches. It is 
Pickett’s smallest known painting and 
the only winter scene among his five 
works which are accounted for. Pre- 
viously discovered Picketts are owned 
by the Whitney and Newark museums, 
the Museum of Modern Art, and the 
St. Etienne Gallery in New York. 


New York, New York: Among the new 
titles of 60 American Federation of Arts 
traveling exhibitions, gathered . from 
sources in this country and abroad for 
circulation in 1953-54, are French Paint- 
ing at Mid-Century; Daumier Litho- 
graphs; 50 Books of the Year; Sculpture, 
1953; Shopping Centers of Tomorrow, 
and Design in Scandinavia. Circulation 
of these and other exhibitions is one 
of the major services of the 43-year- 
old non-profit educational organization 
which is also active in the international 
exchange of art. Institutions wishing in- 
formation on AFA traveling exhibitions 
or other AFA services should write to 
Thomas M. Messer, assistant director 
in charge of| exhibitions, 1083 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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RECENT AMERICAN PRINTS: Taste- 
ful installation enhances the Museum of 
Modern Art’s exhibition of 47 recently 
acquired American prints—its third an- 
nual review of additions to the Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Print Room. Prop- 
erly lighted, judiciously hung to point 
up relationships, and given plenty of 
space, this diverse show should be a wel- 
come surprise to print aficionados, ac- 
customed to having prints handled as 
poor relatives. 

Unusually strong, the lithograph sec- 
tion includes a brilliant abstract land- 
scape by Ralston Crawford; a moody 
abstraction by young Byron McClintock; 
a family portrait resembling a daguerro- 
type by Martin Jackson, and a color 
print symbolizing an infant by Will 
Barnet. 

The intaglio division represents both 
young and older printmakers. Etchings 
and engravings by Barbara Fumagalli, 
Walter Rogalski, John Talleur and 
Norma Morgan—all under 30—indicate 
a development away from Hayter’s in- 
fluence. Outstanding prints by better 
known artists include Karl Schrag’s 
etching and engraving, which finds visu- 
al correspondences to nightfall, and 
Gabor Peterdi’s stratified image of nat- 
ural growth. 

The relief print section is small. How- 
ever, Leonard Baskin’s celebrated giant 
woodcut, Robert Marx’ extraordinary 
linoleum cut and Vera Torkanowsky’s 
baroque woodcut of a Jewish wake stand 
out in the group. (Museum of Modern 
Art, to Aug. 2.)—D.A. 


FRED MITCHELL: Although his palette 
tends toward upper range yellows and 
oranges, many of Mitchell’s forms and 
compositions relate to Tomlin’s last 
paintings. Signs resembling disjointed, 
isolated pictographs appear in a num- 
ber of his recent works. But often his 
linear symbols seem too detached from 
their abstract backgrounds for visual 
comfort. 

Some of Mitchell’s other paintings are 
rooted in the Gorky tradition, with 
remnants of organic forms—their edges 
fading ambiguously — painted in pale 
washes. He also experiments with Duco, 
exploiting the glassy, homogeneous sur- 
face of the heavy paint, breaking broad 
lakes of color with block-like, decora- 
tive shapes. 

Each of Mitchell’s styles seems to be 
on the edge of realization. The next 
step should result in an amalgam. 
(Tanager.)—D. A. 


ETHEL SCHWABACHER: The splendor 
of glass—its refulgence and transpar- 
ency—is exploited by this artist who 
creates elegant illusions in a series of 
glass collages. A love of ornament and 
balanced design are brought together in 
these collages which are sometimes like 
the fields of a kaleidoscope and some- 
times like chic dream interiors—darkly 
glowing and full of strategically placed 
mirrors. 

In her paintings, which are looser 
and more poetic than her collages, Miss 
Schwabacher favors dark grounds — 
mauve, blue-black, deep scarlet. The 
canvases based on Woman are soft, 
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rich with associations (bouquets, ripe 
fruit, perfume) and particularly deli- 
cate in color. A series of Odes is a curi- 
ous mixture of the color and posterish 
design of Toulouse-Lautrec, and the in- 
tense mood of the abstract expression- 
ists. (Parsons.)—D. A. 


ACA MENTION WINNERS: In the 
semi-finals of the annual ACA com- 
petition for a one-man show, nine win- 
ners showed three paintings each. These 
artists seek interpretive means to record 
visual experience without losing the 
identifiable object. And happily, not one 
is satisfied with photographic reality. 

Walter Iler’s somber Mexican scenes 
and his Derain-like still-life were prob- 
ably the most developed paintings in 
the show—excellently organized and 
painted with skill. A tender, almost 
mystical sensibility guides Ted Sny- 
der’s hand. His pastel “paintings”—all 
portraits—are delicately rendered in 
spare line, yet have the solidity of 
paintings. Ralph Dubin’s romantic, al- 
legorical compositions, and John Mc- 
Ghee’s pictures of Mexico—particularly 
his ‘incisive ifmage of a peon— were 
among the other praiseworthy paint- 
ings in the show. (ACA.)—D. A. 


WING HOWARD: This young artist 
paints nostalgic images of the Paris of 
yesteryear with its horse-drawn trams, 
its flowering parks and its general 
peaceful ambience. Howard’s large wa- 
tercolors are extremely handsome — 
painted in brilliant transparencies with 
a confident brush, but his romanticism 
sometimes results in sentimentality 
rather than in the gentle, Villonish 
sentiment that is probably intended. 
(Knoedler, to July 15.)—D.A. 


HENRY SCHNAKENBERG: With an 
archeologist’s concern for accuracy, 
Schnakenberg has recorded images of 
pre-Columbian ruins. These watercolors, 
depicting Aziec pyramids, Mayan sculp- 
ture and jungle ruins, are dry and 
reserved, as if the artist’s personal hu- 
mility prevented an interpretive ap- 
proach. But they are detailed enough to 
provide excellent reference material for 
students of ancient culture. (Museum 
of Natural History, to July 5.)—D.A. 


BABETTE KORNBLITH: A socio-arche- 
ological junket to Costa Rica provided 
Mrs. Kornblith with material for the 
landscape watercolors in her recent ex- 
hibition. Working in a free, almost ex- 
pressionist transparent style, she records 
rooftops, churches, and avenues of San 
Jose, Escazu and Turrialba. (A.A.A.) 

—D.A. 


MINNA CITRON: The genesis of the 
color intaglio print is described in this 
small exhibition which includes origi- 
nal plates, progressive proofs and sten- 
cils. After long experimentation with 
aquatint, engraving and etching in com- 
bination, Minna Citron has achieved 
remarkable control of color printing 
processes. In Stillness, one of her most 





successful recent prints, a _ delicate 
sienna background contrasted with 
sharp touches of black and white, cre- 
ates deep space against which an 
obscure symbol is placed, Almost all of 
Miss Citron’s non-objective prints, how- 
ever, provide associative references to 
nature. (Wittenborn, to July 31.)—D. A. 


ANTHONY GROSS: Known for his 
meticulous etchings, English artist An- 
thony Gross is also an accomplished 
painter. His primary interest is record- 
ing minutiae of nature—ferns, stones, 
briars, tiny flowers—organized in al- 
most abstract patterns, His recent show 
included paintings rendered with a 
broad, free brush; they seem more re- 
laxed, less dependent on drawing, than 
his other works. A good example is 
The Heath in which strong, flat areas 
of blues and yellows weave in rhythmic 
patterns through tangled marsh grass. 

Gross’ near-classical draftsmanship is 
best revealed in his small etchings and 
drypoints of plants and landscapes. In 
their probity of line and fine detail, 
these are related to old 17th-century 
herbals. (Hugo.)—D. A. 


HARIETTE FORBES OLIVER: Unco- 
ordinated elements of expressionist 
and primitive art appear in oils and 
gouaches by this Georgia-born artist. 
Although Mrs. Oliver simplifies and 
avoids local color and modeling, she 
does not succeed in clearing her can- 
vas of indiscriminate detail. (Crespi.) 

—D.A. 


JEAN MAGID LEEMAN: Landscape, 
for his artist, is made up of planar 
form and austere color. Her largest 
canvas, which depicts a highway cut- 
ting diagonally into a hilly landscape, 
is painted, for the most part, in slate 
grays and dense blue-greens with occa- 
sional touches of brilliant blue. In por- 
traits of her son, Mrs. Leeman lightens 
her palette and captures the high 
spirits of a healthy eight-year-old. (A. I. 
Friedman.)—D. A. 


ENIT KAUFMAN: Not committed to 
any one style, but moving freely from 
representation to abstraction, Mrs. Kauf- 
man seems most at ease with portrai- 
ture. Both her self-portrait—a pensive 
and humane face—and a portrait of a 
young man reveal a particular sensitivity 
to physiognomical traits and their sig- 
nificance. (New School.)—D. A. 


SADRON WORKSHOP: Associates and 
students of Sonia Sadron recently 
showed a group of oils based on an 
impressionist technique. Miss Sadron 
herself and several of her students 
favor genre painting. Among those rep- 
resented were Arkin, Borut, Cullinen, 
Dassin, Garrett and Morrison. (A.C.A.) 

—D. A. 


DAVID COURLANDER: An 86 - year- 
old primitive, Courlander made his pro- 
fessional debut with a group of water- 
colors depicting incidents from _ his 
youth in the Midwest. These images of 
main streets, farmlands, festive gather- 
ings and home life are typical, un- 
abashed and joyful primitive works. 
(A.A.A.)—D. A. 
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Summer Colonies 


Massachusetts 


Cape Cod is shaped like a beckoning 
finger, and in summer the sounds of its 
surrounding waters are lulling and 
hypnotic. Little boats at anchor dot the 
harbors, cradled by the gentle back- 
ward-forward flow. Overhead the gulls 
arc and glide, aerial surveyors calling 
out their findings. The beachplum blos- 
soms have had their show; now the 
Cape’s famous roses are on exhibition. 

In Provincetown, meanwhile, the new 
Kootz Gallery is being rushed to com- 
pletion after a delayed start. Both Kootz 
and Nathan Halper, who is to be in 
charge of this gallery, promise that by 
the first week of July all will be in 
readiness: what is, at this writing, only 
a yawning shell, will be a building with 
a top to it, a handsome expanse of glass 
for a front, and an exhibition of pictures 
by William Baziotes inside. The show, 
scheduled to run until July 18, includes 
new pastels which have not been ex- 
hibited elsewhere. Only the artists shown 
in Kootz’ New York gallery will be ex- 
hibited at the Provincetown branch: one- 
man shows of Hans Hofmann and 
Adolph Gottlieb will be held during the 
summer, alternating with group shows 
of work by Bultman, Hare, Lassaw, 
Motherwell, Dubuffet, Picasso, Léger 
and Mathieu. 

Boston’s Boris Mirski Gallery has also 
opened a branch in Provincetown, and 
its current exhibition is a sampling of 
the art featured at its address across 
the Bay. Since Mirski believes in show- 
ing the old as well as the new, this 
exhibition is a potpourri which includes 
a John Marin etching of 1948 as well as 
a 13th-century Hindu tempera paint- 
ing, an elegant and incisive Modigliani 
drawing as well as some African masks 
that have a crude strength. There are 
other attractive works here: Ninon 
Lacey’s semi-abstract two-color wood- 
cut of rooftops united by a sinuous 
tree-form; Jacob Lawrence’s gouache, 
a view of Harlem in his familiar style; 
Alfred Duca’s polymer-tempera study of 
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a head and shoulders, its muted colors 
and dignified pose giving it an Italian 
renaissance look, and Ben Shahn's typi- 
cal and timely silk-screen print of a 
boy with a triple-dip ice-cream cone. 
Around the Cape, between Boston and 
Provincetown, there are other points of 
interest for visitors—at Hyannis, at 
Dennis, at Falmouth. And at Wellilect, 
there are the Mayo Hill Galleries, cur- 
rently staging a two-man show (to July 
17) of work by Walter Stein and the 
young British painter-critic, Robin Iron- 
side (both regularly shown at the Dur- 
lacher Gallery in New York). Following 
this show, the work of another painter- 
critic, Frederick Wight, new director of 
the art gallery at UCLA on the West 
Coast, will be exhibited until August 7. 
For the present, however, the Cape’s 
artistic focal point is Provincetown, 
where many well-known artists have 
come to spend the summer. Many of 
them are represented in the Art Associa- 
tion show, current through July. The 
show includes all points of view, since 
the association, which is now in its 39th 
season, uses a two-jury system to de- 
cide on entries. Edwin Dickinson is one 
of the outstanding jurors for the tra- 
ditional group; Hans Hofmann, for the 
moderns. While the July and August 
shows are in progress, forums are held 
at the gallery, so that the artists from 
the “Reality” group and their opposite 
numbers from the abstract schools have 
a chance to hold forth. In the daytime, 
of course, these enemies meet cheer- 
fully in bathing suits; but at night, 
when they are dressed more formally 
in blue jeans, their cordiality vanishes 
and the gallery resounds with disputa- 
tion. It’s summer on the Cape. 
—Sam FEINSTEIN. 
® 


The arts are out in force this summer in 
the Berkshires. The Berkshire Museum 
at Pittsfield has a full schedule of activi- 
ties for July, including a show of paint- 
ings by George Picken and an exhibi- 
tion of “Old Masters and Modern Art” 


MUSEUM 





oF ArT, NArRRow Cove, OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


from the museum’s permanent collec- 
tion. The new Berkshire County His- 
torical Room is now open; and through- 
out summer classes in the arts will be 
held. The Little Cinema connected with 
the museum will present such films as 
France’s prize-winning “Forbidden 
Games” and the British screen version 
of “The Important of Being Earnest.” 
On the schedule for August: a showing 
of work by Reginald Marsh, and on Au- 
gust 29, the opening of the Pittsfield 
Art League Exhibition. 

° 


Berkshire sculptors will show their work 
in an outdoor exhibition at the Lenox 
Library Gardens, August 1-10. This 
event is being sponsored by the Franc 
Epping Sculpture Workshop. 


Maine 


To the north on the eastern seaboard, 
the second annual Maine Coast Artists’ 
exhibition, featuring work by painters 
and craftsmen who live or summer in 
that area, will open at Rockport July 
19 and run through the end of August. 
Artists to be shown are Denny Winters, 
Francis Hambe, William Zorach, Dahlov 
Ipcar, William Kienbusch, Warren D. 
Spaulding and others. 

8 


Recently completed, the new Museum 
of Art at Narrow Cove, Ogunquit, will 
open August 1. Perched on the craggy 
bluffs overlooking the sea, the museum 
(see illustration above) will house 
the Hamilton Easter Field Collection of 
contemporary American art. First ex- 
hibition there will be a memorial show 
of some 60 works by four recently de- 
ceased artists who were closely identi- 
fied with Ogunquit: Walt Kuhn, Bernard 
Karfiol, Marsden and William von 
Schlegell. There will aiso be a loan 
show of the sculpture and drawings of 
John Flannagan, Gaston Lachaise, Rob- 
ert Laurent, William Zorach, Alexan- 
der Calder, David Smith, Chaim Gross, 
Jacques Lipchitz, Alfeo Faggi, Karl 
Walters and Aristede Maillol. 
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Vermont 


A continuous series of exhibitions will 
be shown in Southern Vermont’s Art 
Center at Manchester. On view until 
July 14 is a display of paintings by Elsa 
W. Bley, who paints the Vermont land- 
scape. Her work also appears in the 
current group portrait show, open 
through July 9. On August 29 the 24th 
annual exhibition of Southern Vermont 
artists will open, and throughout the 
summer the paintings of Harry Shokler, 
Clay Bartlett, Irwin D. Hoffman, San- 
ford Ross, Mark O’Dea, Lawrence R. 
McCoy, Jay Connaway and Arthur K. 
D. Healy will be exhibited. The center 
schedule also includes a full program of 
lectures, concerts and movies through 
October 15. 


Connecticut 


At Essex the art association will present 
a one-man show of the paintings of 
Josef Albers as the opening event of its 
summer season, supplemented by a 
showing of prints by Will Barnet, John 
von Wicht, Arnold Singer and Robert 
Blackburn. 

° 

At Norwalk the fourth annual New 
England Exhibition held in the Silver- 
mine Guild of Artists galleries is now 
on view and will remain open through 
July 6. All of the New England states 
are represented in this show; it is re- 
ported as being “the most varied and 
interesting regional show” that has yet 
been presented by the Silvermine Guild. 
For a list of awards see page 25. 


New York 


The Rudolph Galleries in Woodstock this 
season has added additional space for 
the purpose of exhibiting work by stu- 
dents of the Art Students League. 
Among artists whose work is regularly 
shown by Rudolph are Milton Avery, 
Edward Millman, Fletcher Martin, 
Georg Spiro, Henry Mattson, Anton Re- 
fregier, Doris Lee, Fannie Blumberg, 
Arnold Blanch, Stuart Edie, Maurice 
Sievan, Frederick Serger, Eugene Lu- 
dins, Bob Jackson, Sigmund Menkes, 
Lillian Fiolic, Tommy Beere, Georgina 
Klitgaard and sculptors Nathaniel Kaz 
and Hannah Small. 

The Woodstock Artists Association 
has begun its 34th summer season of 
exhibitions. From July 11 to July 23 it 
will present work by painters and sculp- 
tors “whose work is too little known.” 
Between July 25 and August 13 it will 
hold a sculpture and drawing show; 
from August 15 to September 7, a show 
of new art, and the season will be con- 
cluded with a retrospective exhibition, 
the dates of which will be announced 
later. 
= 


Guild Hall of East Hampton opened its 
summer last month with the 15th An- 
nual Artist Members’ Exhibition. Be- 
ginning July 3 the show titled East 
Hampton Collectors will be on view to 
July 23. Among the collectors to show 
work are Mrs. H. Helm, who will ex- 
hibit her Miré collection; Alfonso Os- 
sorio, who will show work by DeKoon- 
ing, Glasco, Wols and Buffet; Leo Cas- 
telli, who will show Klee, Mondrian and 
others; Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Larkin, 
who will show Pollock and Brooks, Rob- 


[Continued on page 29] 
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Turnpike to Ohio 


On the Pennsylvania Turnpike as it 
approaches the Ohio border the speed 
limit is 70 mph. The highway is beau- 
tifully engineered and you cruise along 
at that rate, marveling this season, af- 
ter the plentiful spring rains, and espe- 
cially after a stint on the macadam of 
57th Street, at the incredible greenery 
of the rolling hill country, the forests 
of trees in full leaf. 

This is what you see and feel going 
west to Youngstown, Ohio. where the 
Butler Art Institute is making prepara- 
tions for its 18th annual exhibition, 
held for the first time in summer. For- 
merly it took place in February; this 
year it will be open from July 4 until 
Labor Day. 

The whooshing traffic on the turnpike 
made me remember T. S. Eliot’s ob- 
servation that more than anything else 
today, the rhythms set up by the in- 
ternal combustion engine are forming 
in our consciousness new cadences of 
time and new feelings of space. To 
have experienced the green, rolling ter- 
rain of western Pennsylvania and east- 
ern Ohio a generation ago, from a 
horse-drawn buggy trundling along a 
dirt road, was one thing; to see it from 
a vehicle driven by a multiple horse- 
powered V-8 engine is another. It makes 
a difference—visually, rhythmically and 
spiritually. 

The switch the Butler Art Institute 
has made in the date of its annual ex- 
hibition is directly connected to the 
turnpike, to speed, and to the special 
social modernity that has flooded the 
U. S. highways in summer with citizens 
who take to the open road in cars dur- 
ing their paid vacations. 

Very shortly the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike will be joined at the Ohio border 
by the Trans-Ohio superhighway, com- 
pleting another link in one of the most 
traveled cross-country routes in the na- 
tion. The new Ohio highway will lie a 
few miles outside of Youngstown and 
during the summer the Butler Art In- 
stitute intends to use spot radio adver- 
tising to reach tourists on the turnpike 
who are listening to their auto radios. 
Autoists without radios will find, in a 
selected group of motels located be- 
tween Chicago and New York, a blue 
information folder from the institute 
with the facts of the exhibition and a 
map showing how to reach it. 

For publicity in Youngstown, the In- 
stitute has started a summer TV show 
on a local channel. Called Pantomime 
Party, it is a variation on the old game 
of charades. Performers will act out 
one of the paintings in the exhibition. 
Next day, the first person who reaches 
the museum and identifies the correct 
picture will receive a cash prize. 

Changing the season of its exhibition 
has already produced results for the 
Butler Art Institute. Warm weather 
and clear highways have permitted 
many artists from the surrounding 
country to deliver their work directly 
by car to the museum, eliminating high 
freight costs. This year a record 2,055 
oils and watercolors from nearly 900 
artists living in 43 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were submitted. Ed- 
ward Hopper and Dong Kingman, the 


two-man jury of oils and watercolors, 
respectively, selected 261 works to be 
shown. In addition, 52 pictures by jurors 
of former annuals were invited. 

What will the vacationists who are 
cajoled off the turnpike—that symbol 
of speed and modernity—see at the an- 
nual? And the hometowners who par- 
ticipate in the TV party? Will the art 
on exhibition this year reveal any of 
the new forms that Eliot presaged 
would develop with the advent of the 
internal combustion engine? Will there 
be any refreshment for the spirit in 
the museum to compare with the view 
of the green Ohio countryside? Will 
the TV program steal the show from 
the paintings? 

Hopper and Kingman have chosen a 
conservative lot of paintings that would 
fit more comfortably into the Model-T 
era than into our streamlined age. Most 
of the works are anachronisms of vision 
and feeling, nostalgic one way or an- 
other, but undoubtedly they reflect the 
taste and sensibility of the jury. There 
is not an authentic abstract or non- 
objective painting in the show, and 
even on its own traditional terms there 
is a poverty of exciting work. But the 
show is only up for the summer, and in 
future summers perhaps there will be 
other shows hanging in its place, more 
in consonance with the spirit of the new 
turnpike that suggested the change 
from winter to summer. 

Meanwhile even this year it will be 
worthwhile to turn off the turnpike for 
a side trip to the Butler Art Institute: 
there are excellent paintings in its 
permanent collection of American art, 
a part of which is now on exhibition. 
J. G. Butler, Jr., grandfather of the 
present director, J. G. Butler, started 
the collection after his interest in art 
was aroused in 1865 when his portrait 
was painted by William Cogswell. The 
nub of the collection is Winslow Hom- 
er’s Snap the Whip. It was the apple 
of the older Butler’s eye, and when he 
acquired it he completed plans for 
building the museum that now houses 
the collection. In it there are 203 pic- 
tures—by Copley, Stuart, Peale, Morse, 
Eakins and Ryder, to mention the most 
famous. 

There is George Inness’ Misty Morning, 
Montclair, 1893, finished a year before 
his death. It has a tendency to become 
flat—the sky area is seen as a shape, 
as is a large tree, and the horizon, 
placed rather high on the canvas, 
creates a division so that foreground 
and sky begin to function as shapes in- 
dependent of pictorial requirements. 
Both its design and its impressionistic 
silvery light make this a notable pic- 
ture. The same can be said for George 
Bellow’s Geraldine Lee, No. 2 (1914). 
This portrait is brushed alla prima with 
a virtuoso handling of paint; simple, 
direct, it shows that Bellows had also 
felt the possibility of organizing a paint- 
ing with consideration for formal ele- 
ments alone. Without having quite the 
ambiguous illusion of flatness one finds 
in the Inness, the Bellows is an inter- 
esting harbinger of American painting 
since his time. 

A list of the awards and prizes for 
the current annual will be carried in 
the August ArT DIGEST. 
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H.R. 452: Federal Sponsorship 


Recently, Rep. Charles R. Howell, Dem- 
ocrat, of New Jersey, introduced into 
Congress a new bill, H. R. 452, amend- 
ing the one which he had introduced 
earlier and seeking to establish a na- 
tional arts commission “to encourage 
the growth and development of the fine 
arts throughout the United States.” The 
bill, which on May 29 was superceded 
by a further amended bill, H.R. 5397, 
is discussed below by George Bid- 
dle, painter member of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts. Biddle, two 
years ago, presented a memorandum to 
President Truman, inviting him to name 
a commission to make a full report on 
the cultural activities of the Federal 
Government. Authorized by Truman to 
prepare such a report, the Fine Arts 
Commission has been working on it for 
the past two years and will shortly 
present it to President Eisenhower. Fol- 
lowing Biddle’s remarks are excerpts 
from an article by Emily Genauer 
which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on Sunday, June 7. 


George Biddle : 


The vitality of our art is, in the long 
run, dependent on the initiative of pri- 
vate organizations and individuals — 
not on federal supervision and federal 
subsidy. Our government, however, can 
play a constructive role in stimulating 
the arts by co-ordinating and improving 
the cultural activities inevitably thrust 
upon it, and by exploring the conditions 
which encourage the full and spontane- 
ous expression of our creative citizens. 
Federal sponsorship need not neces- 
sarily subsidize art any more than the 
Bureau of Labor subsidizes labor. It 
must concern itself with the needs and 
interests of the artist, just as the Bu- 
reau of Labor concerns itself with the 
problems of labor. It should function as 
a channeling bureau of services: to 
advise techniques, to disseminate in- 
formation, to keep in touch with the 
museums and art organizations through- 
out the nation. It could effectively act 
as the channel between our government 
and foreign countries, between indi- 
viduals and industry. But it should not 
be conceived of as a subsidizing agency, 
disbursing funds, or as an administra- 
tive agent in control of funds. — 

About six months ago Congressman 
Charles R. Howell of New Jersey in- 
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troduced a bill, H.R. 452, “to provide 
for the establishment of a National 
War Memorial Art Commission, and 
for other purposes.” Senator Murray 
introduced the same bill, S.1109, con- . 
currently in the Senate. Both bills have 
received wide publicity and the endorse- 
ment of many liberals throughout the 
nation, 

Very briefly, the purpose of H.R. 452, 
stripped of its grandiloquent phrasing, 
is to provide for a suitable theater and 
opera house in Washington and to es- 
tablish what would virtually be a Fed- 
eral Bureau of Fine Arts. The provi- 
sions of the bill for a national theater 
and opera house are admirable, but they 
should be wholly divorced from the 
other sections. The provisions which 
would create a Federal Bureau of Fine 
Arts, though motivated presumably by 
high ideals and the best intentions, 
would have disastrous results, as now 
worded, on art and artists throughout 
the nation. 

The bill provides for a commission 
—actually a highly centralized admin- 
istrative and policy making agency— 
and for congressional allocations of 
large sums of money without proper 
checks and control by qualified experts 
in the fields of the arts. Furthermore 
the membership of the commission 
would largely consist of and be wholly 
controlled by politicians, the heads of 
government agencies and various other 
bureaucrats. 

The commission would consist of 15 
ex officio members, and 15 lay mem- 
bers chosen by the President “with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.” Of 
these 15 ex officio members, only three 
would have the remotest connection 
with the art world: the director of the 
National Gallery, the director of the 
National Collection of Fine Arts and 
the chairman of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. The other members would con- 
sist of the President, two senators, two 
congressmen, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Administrator of 
General Services, etc. The 15 lay mem- 
bers—who would be chosen—“subject 
to the approval of the President and 
the Senate’ —are to represent such 
fields as “veteran aifairs, business, agri- 
culture, labor, the professions, state, 
county and municipal government and 
public affairs,” as well as the fine arts! 


symposwum 


The President, moreover, in making 
such appointments is compelled by the 
wording of the bill to “give considera- 
tion to any recommendations which 
may be submitted to him by state, 
county and municipal governments.” 

It is possible, then, since the selec- 
tion of the members of the commission 
in final analysis would be wholly con- 
trolled by politicians or the heads of 
political departments and agencies, that 
not more than two or three of these 15 
lay members would be qualified in the 
fields of the fine arts. It is unthinkable 
to me that any informed artist, or even 
responsible citizen, should wish to place 
the art interests of the nation under 
the control of such a set-up—no mat- 
ter how enticing its programs, how gen- 
erous the funds at its disposal, or how 
broad the scope of its activities. Ameri- 
can artists, before giving their support 
to any measure for the creation of a 
government sponsorship of art, in order 
to safeguard their own interests, must 
insist on some technique whereby the 
selection of artists and the supervision 
of their performance rests in the hands 
of a body of professionally qualified 
persons—artists, architects, museum di- 
rectors or other technical experts. 

H.R. 452 provides for a highly cen- 
tralized agency which will undertake 
elaborate programs, “employ artists,” 
“fnitiate and support specific fine arts 
activities,” “award scholarships,” and 
make all necessary “contracts and 
other arrangements.” These programs 
will be administered and these policies 
made by a director appointed by the 
President “by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate” and an execu- 
tive committee of the commission, all 
the appointments of which would simi- 
larly be politically controlled. As long 
as the final supervision of the govern- 
ment’s art policies rests in the hands 
of politicians—as is now largely the 
case, and as would be wholly the situa- 
tion under the provisions of H.R. 452— 
our government will continue to get, as 
it has in the past, an adequate academic 
performance by second rate artists, but 
never outstanding creative work by the 
best painters and sculptors and archi- 
tects of the nation, 

Given our decentralized, diversified, 
federated, democratic tradition, it would 
not be wise for us to follow the tradi- 
tion of the highly centralized, govern- 
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mentally controlled and therefore bu- 
reaucratic ministries of fine arts, which 
since the 17th century have created 
the pattern of government art patron- 
age in most European countries, One 
of the unique features of American 
culture is the diversification and cross- 
fertilization of the many private groups 
and organizations which have sprung 
up from coast to coast during the past 
century. One has in mind the city or- 
chestras and museums, the local state 
and city art commissions, the American 
Federation of Art with its 500 affiliates, 
the artist organizations, the endow- 
ments and the art clubs, all of which 
are active in the promotion of the fine 
arts. This geographical decentralization 
and local autonomy encourage a di- 
versity of style, private initiative and 
individual expression which make for 
vigorous creative art. A centralized 
bureaucratic control in our huge and 
highly urbanized civilization would be 
stifling. 


Emily Genauer: 


“. . . With the lofty premise as well as 
the general aim of the bill there will, 
I think, be little disagreement. .. . 

“But other aspects of the bill may 
well cause some uneasiness. .. . 

“For one thing the proposed set-up 
for subsidy is one of staggering big- 
OR: os 

“The bill goes on and on, prescribing 
an organization that could reach, oc- 
topus-like, into every corner of our 
national art life and, under certain 
conditions, strangle it Jike .an octopus, 
too. I shudder to contemplate the judg- 
ment of that behemoth art commission 
consisting of political bigwigs and citi- 
zens whose qualifications and judgment 
must first be approved by the Senate, 
on such questions as who will paint a 
mural—and how—for public buildings, 
and should the ladies of Keokuk Cor- 
ners who paint as a pastime be award- 
ed a subsidy and how much. 

“But suppose, by some miracle, the 
commission turned out to be remark- 
ably well informed and progressive, and 
actual esthetic judgment were left in 
the hands of a small group of art world 
leaders—museum directors, say. Would 
they then in their wisdom commission 
for us monuments like those bloodless, 
monstrous projects for a memorial to 
an unknown political prisoner which 
some months ago were awarded prizes 
by a most distinguished jury at the 
Museum of Modern Art? 

“In a day when artists and connoisseurs 
disagree as violently with each other 
as with the general public, perhaps no 
large-scale program of government art 
subsidy would be workable, however 
desirable the idea sounds in the ab- 
stract. The W.P.A. accomplished much 
—but at a time when everyone was 
fighting a common enemy, poverty, not 
the bitter battle of the isms. 

“The best course today may be a mod- 
est one, necessitating no swollen, bu- 
reaucratic set-up such as is envisaged 
in the Howell bill, but providing for 
such things as exhibitions to be held 
in our embassies abroad, offering grants 
and fellowships through accredited art 
schools and colleges, awarding architec- 
tural and art commissions through a 
system of competitions judged by chang- 
ing groups of experts.” 
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Galleries: 52-53 Flashback 


ARGOSY: A new, spacious gallery of- 
fers a view of early America as seen 
by her primitive and professional paint- 
ers. (To Aug. 31.) 


BORGENICHT: A rapidly expanding 
roster of American contemporaries, in- 
clining mostly toward abstraction. This 
summer installation comprises water- 
colors, sculptures and prints by painters 
Schanker, Ernst, Brooks, Corbett and 
Morgan; printmakers Jones, Yunkers, 
Peterdi and Baskin, and sculptors de 
Rivera, Albert and Gordin. (To Aug. 31.) 


COLLINS: William Ivers’ surreal fan- 
tasies, Aaron Kemeny’s small, often 
Klee-like watercolcrs and Umania’s syn- 
thetic cubist variations, in this new gal- 
lery located just off 57th Street. (To 
Aug. 31.) 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS: A summer 
preview of this enterprising gallery’s 
1953-54 traveling exhibition comprising 
more than two dozen paintings by con- 
temporary Americans. Styles repre- 
sented include realism (John Pellew), 
expressionism (Harold Baumbach), ab- 
straction (Betty Esman and Stanley 
Twardowicz) and fantasy (Charles 
Douglas and William Pieck). (To 
Aug. 31.) 


THE CONTEMPORARIES: European 
and American prints in a gallery exclu- 
sively devoted to graphic art. From 
France: Villon, Toulouse-Lautrec, Rou- 
ault. From the United States: Deshaies, 
Conover, Pierce and others. (To Aug. 31.) 


EIGHTH STREET: Small watercolors 
and oils—many depicting New York in 
summer—in a prevailing realist manner. 
(To Sept. 21.) 


ROSE FRIED: A gallery which spe- 
cializes in the art stemming from Mon- 
drian, and which also features the work 
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of leading European masters, offers as 
summer fare: Picasso, Léger, Severini, 
Villon, Diller and Kupka. By appoint- 
ment only. (To Aug. 31.) 


GALERIE MODERNE: In a gracious 
French atmosphere, this gallery pre- 
sents Variétés, a continuous, changing 
group show of paintings by younger 
French and American artists. Good im- 
pressions are made by Georges Dayez, 
Esther Goetz, Moura Chabor, Robert 
Wogenscky and Victor Laks. (To 
Aug. 31.) 


HARTERT: A tapestry-like park scene 
by Xavier Roussel, a dark symbolic 
charcoal by Redon and a Modigliani 
watercolor study for a caryatid are 
among the small French 19th-century 
items in this show. Others represented 
are Hervieu, Bernard, Derain, Marquet 
and Renoir. (To Aug. 31.) 


KOTTLER: A variety of styles in a show 
of aspiring young American painters. 
Alex Mourgées shows a synthetic cubist 
interior; John Mancini, a landscape in- 
fluenced by Grant Wood, and John 
Varady abstract gouaches. (To July 11.) 


KRAUSHAAR: More than 35 contempo- 
rary and a dozen earlier American art- 
ists contribute to a diversified show in 
one of New York’s established galleries. 
The younger generation includes Wil- 
liam Kienbusch, John Hartell, John Heli- 
ker, Karl Schrag and Humbert Albrizio; 
the older, Beal, Demuth, Luks, Pren- 
dergast and Sloan. (To Aug. 7.) 


LEVITT: Small paintings by Americans 
who favor semi-abstract or realist styles, 
among them George Manupelli, Walter 
Kamys, Phyllis Mark and Carolyn Pro- 
haska. (To Aug. 31.) 


PASSEDOIT: American semi - abstract 
and romantic realist artists in a group 
which also includes work by Marsden 
Hartley, Pablo Gargallo and the Italian 
contemporary, Renato Guttuso. Dorothy 
Andrews shows a luminous still-life; 
Stefan Cusmano, a classically reserved 
still-life, and Cornelis Ruhtenberg, an 
affecting portrait group. (To July 15.) 


REHN: Some of the major American 
realists working today, in a show of 
watercolors and oils. Speicher, Hopper, 
Marsh, Poore and others contribute. (To 
July 31.) 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB: Among more 
than 100 realistic watercolors, oils and 
prints by club members, this summer 
show includes outstanding contributions 
by Lou Sardella, and Giovanni and An- 
tonio Martino. (To Sept. 4.) 


SALPETER: Paintings which have been 
exhibited recently in museum shows— 
national and local—ranging, in style, 
from semi-abstraction to expressionism. 
Outstanding are Charles Heidenreich’s 
luminous gouaches and Leo Quanchi’s 
earth-hued abstractions. (To Aug. 31.) 


SCHAEFER: “Fact and Fantasy,” an 
annual group show presenting one work 
each by 15 artists who work mostly in 
abstract. terms. New directions are 
present in Nanno de Groot’s vital paint- 


[Continued on page 26] 
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ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 


Question and Answer 

[Letters from readers occasionally pro- 
vide topics for discussion in Mr. Mayer’s 
columns; but many of these readers’ 
letters contain specific questions which 
can be answered briefly. Below, in ques- 
tion and answer form, are some recent 
inquiries together with Mr. Mayer’s re- 
plies.—Eb.] 


Q. In preparing a gesso panel, how long 
a wait is necessary between the appli- 
cation of coats of gesso? 


A. The time to apply a new coating is 
when the earlier coating has dried so 
that it is no longer sopping wet but is 
still quite damp, yet dry enough so that 
it will not take a fingerprint or be 
picked up by the succeeding coat of 
gesso. Each new coat will take a longer 
time to dry to this stage. Under aver- 
age room conditions four or five coats 
can be brushed on in about three hours. 
Usually several panels are prepared to- 
gether, and by the time that they are 
each given a coat, the first is ready for 
another application. The resulting gesso 
will then coalesce to one solid, firm 
coating without flaws. 

Allowing the material to become dry 
between coats is recommended by some, 
but the high absorbency of the dry sur- 
face makes brushing difficult and invites 
the formation of pinholes and separate 
layers. If the fresh supply of gesso 
stands too long, its strength may be 
altered by evaporation which may pro- 
duce cracks. (Other details will be 
found in chapter four of my book, The 
Painter’s Craft.) 


Q. I have tried to touch up a slightly 
damaged painting, which has small tri- 
angular pieces of paint missing, by 
filling in those spots with heavy oil 
paint. This doesn’t improve the picture 
much. Is there a simple way to patch 
a painting? 


A. Before attempting to match the col- 
ors, you must first fill in the spots neat- 
ly with either a stiff gesso or the oil- 
type picture putty which I describe in 
The Artists’ Handbook. (Oil paint not 
only goes into the depression, but also 
coat its edges, thereby emphasizing the 
spot rather than concealing it.) When 
the plug is dry, stipple on the color 
very thinly in two coats. An exact 
match can be made with the second 
coat as described in the Handbook. 


Q. What is the best way to transfer a 
photograph to canvas, enlarging it to 
life-size so that it can be used, instead 
of a drawing, as the basis for a por- 
trait? 


A. This is a technical matter; the 
esthetics or ethics of the practice comes 
into question only if one depends too 
much on the print so that the result is 
a tinted photograph rather than a paint- 
ing. Like any other aid or tool, this one 
can be used or mis-used. 

It is easiest to have the photograph 
enlarged and printed directly on the 
canvas by a commercial photographer. 
(An extra copy on paper may be use- 
ful for reference as the canvas gets 
covered with paint.) In New York, I 
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know of one specialist in this kind of 
work, The New York Solar Print Com- 
pany. 

One can also reflect the print on 
canvas with a projector and then trace 
the image, or trace directly from a 
photostatic enlargement, but these meth- 
ods are more troublesome. (Your own 
drawings can be printed on canvases in 
these ways.) 


Q. I find that stand oils from different 
sources vary considerably both in vis- 
cosity and in color. Is there any stand- 
ard of quality that will assure the suc- 
cess of a recipe intended for oil of one 
viscosity yet not work so well with 
another? 


A. All stand oils made by reliable firms 
fall within limits that qualify them to 
be used as such. No stand oil has a 
low enough viscosity or a brushability 
to be used straight in any conceivable 
artists’ technique. It requires such a 
high dilution or admixture with other 
ingredients to bring it to a useful condi- 
tion, that the variation between the 
viscosity or color of any two usable 
mediums made with good stand oils is 
usually negligible. 


Q. Is it harmful to clean the rear of 
a canvas with turpentine? 


A. It is a good rule never to treat the 
back of a canvas in any way unless to 
rectify some serious defect. Dust is best 
removed with the soft brush attachment 
of a vacuum cleaner. Heavy spots of 
paint, oil or varnish, if fresh, may be 
scraped away; if hard and set, any 
damage to the canvas, such as pucker- 
ing or indenting, has already been done. 
Grime and soiled areas do no harm to 
the face of the painting—and their re- 
moval is not worth the risks involved. 


Q. Are the recently introduced Schoen- 
feld oil colors from Germany any good? 
They have been represented to me as 
the product of the famous old makes, 
well-known before the war. 


A. This is an occasion to answer a type 
of question that comes up continually. 
So far as I know, the —————_————- 
(fill in the name of~any of the two 
dozen or so established, top- grade 
American, English, Dutch or Belgian 
firms) colors have a good reputation, 
appear to be competently and consci- 
entiously made and are more or less on 
a level with the other fine makes. The 
selection of any such brands is usually 
a matter of personal preference — de- 
pending on whether you like the hues, 
the way they work, whether you think 
they are too oily or too dry, etc. One 
must remember that there are distinct 
differences in the way the various pig- 
ments react with oil and that many 
makes of dry pigment are available to 
the compounder; he, too, has his prefer- 
ences. That is why some painters prefer 
an entire line of colors while others 
prefer a certain color from this line and 
another from that. The average painter 
has a varied collection. Personally, I 
lean to the American colors. Few, if 
any, of the foreign firms have adopted 
our standards and labeled their tubes 
accordingly. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 
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in stock 
New address: 


artists’ exhibition frames 
141 w. 54 sf, m. y. ¢. 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


MODERN FRENCH 
MASTERS 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES e 21 East S7 S?., N. Y. C. 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
for summer exhibitions. All media. 
LYNN KOTTLER GALLERY 
33 W. 58 St.. N.Y. 19 MU 8-8436 
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How long? Forever . . . when you paint 
with Permanent Pigments Water Colors 
. .. because they include only completely 
permanent, lightfast colors. Here are more 
reasons why so many professional artists prefer them— 


@ They can be brushed on smoothly without reworking. 


@ They spread evenly, and will not run to dark edges 
even when spotted with water or used too moistly. 


@ Proper grinding gives them greatest brilliance. 
@ Colors do not separate when mixed or thinned. 








‘ Permanent Pigments Artists’ Water 
Colors — true artists’ quality 
at ‘student’ prices 


{ Permanent Pigments FINE 
Artists’ Water Colors — 
unexcelled in all desirable 
quantities by any other 

line at any price 


FREE! 





}GRUMBACHER WHITE BRISTLE 
o. 4229 ‘FILBERT’ BRUSHES 


Finest hog hair, oval shaped, with 
tapered-edge, especially svuit- 
able for portrait painting and 
general oil color and casein 
painting techniques. 


SiZz: 123 4 §& 
PRICE: .60 .70 .80 .95 1.10 


6 7 8 9 
1.20 1.45 1.70 1.95 


1 «61t = «612 
2.25 2.65 3.25 


GRUMBACHER 
RED SABLE OVAL 
“FILBERT’ BRUSHES 


Finest red sable oval shaped 
brushes. Ideal for painting in 


oil and casein color. 
SIZ: 345 6 7 8 9 0 11 12 
PRICE: .83 .94 1.10 1.38 1.65 1.93 2.20 2.48 2.75 3.03 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO ORDER THEM FOR YOU 


M. GRUMBACHER 


INC. 
464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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RESIN OIL PAINTING 


MATVAR #53 MEDIUM #789 







booklet on the technical 
preparation of colors -- 
write to: 


A mot finish for varnished or 
unvarnished paintings. Ready 
for use. Fast drying. May be 
overpainted. Flexible, non- 
yellowing transparent film. 
Will not change tonal valves. 
Excellent durable protection 
for paintings and murals. 


For delightful buttery brush 
response, luminous translucent 
and rich opaque colors. This 
is the ideal oil painting 
medium. Prepared concentrate 
for dilution with turpentine. 
Tests indicate retention of 
color, lasting durability, 
and permanence. 












2700 HIGHLAND AVE. @ CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Taubes Varnishes and Mediums 








In 2\%-oz., 8-0z., 16-0z., and 32-oz. bottles 
Technical data, on request. 
At your Artist Material Dealer 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
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HONOR ROLL 


(Below Art Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize, 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if @ cash prize.) 


American Artists Professional League, 
Spring Lake 17th Annual Exhibition, 
Spring Lake, New Jersey 


Stockton, Helen, $25 Warren Hotel Prize 
Barnett, Catherine, $25 Marron Prize 
Keller, William, $25 Sexton Prize 


Schaeffer, S. Allyn, $25 Macrae Prize 
Fleming, Helen, $25 N. J. Chapter Prize 


American Indian Painting Eighth Annual, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Velarde, Pablita, $350 prize 

Warm Mountain, $150 prize 

Bosin, F. Blackbear, $150 prize 

Saul, C. Terry, $150 prize 

Toledo, José Rey, $100 prize & hon. mention 
Howe, Oscar, $100 prize & hon. mention 
Beaver, Fred, $100 prize 

Herrera, Joe H., $100 prize 

Momaday, Al, $50 prize 

Blue Eagle, Acee, $50 prize 

Preston, Bert, $50 prize 

Shurley, Walter, hon. mention 

Brave, Frank, hon. mention 

Walluk, Wilbur, hon. mention 


Denver Art Museum 59th Exhibition 
of Western Art, Colo. 
*Erickson, John, oil 
*Frederick, Lois, oil 
*Kuntz, Roger, oil 
Siegriest, Lundy, casein 
*Worth, Peter, wood sculpture 
Adams, Clinton, oil hon. mention 
Berman, Eugene, litho. hon. mention 
Britton, Edgar, sculp. hon. mention 
Byrd, D. Gibson, oil hon, mention 
Chezem, W., sculp. hon. mention 
Detré, Roland, oil hon, mention 
Ewing, Edgar, oil hon. mention 
Finch, Keith, oil hon. mention 
Freund, Will, oil hon. mention 
Mecikalski, Eugene, engr. hon. mention 
Samuelson, Fred, w.c. hon. mention 
Ulbricht, John, oil hon. mention 


Michigan Watercolor Society Seventh Annual, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Tabb, John B., ist prize 

Bigler, Mary Jane, merit award 

Garbutt, J., merit award 

Kozlow, Richard, merit award 

Jansson, Louise, merit award 


National Academy School of Fine Arts, 
New York, N. Y¥. 


Kaplan, David, w.c., $75 Baldwin Prize 
Fox, Jill, $50 Carter Prize 
Jeffrey, Ruth, Fogg Memorial Scholarhip 
Campanella, Frank, Fogg Memorial Scholarship 
Mordana, Noel, Fogg Memorial Scholarship 
Stover, Hester, Fogg Memorial Scholarship 
Dubison, Gladys, Fogg Memorial Scholarship 
Nappenbach, Terry, Fogg Memorial Scholarship 
London, Sheryl, Fogg Memorial Scholarship 
Reid, Roberta, Fogg Memorial Scholarship 
Boromé, Flora, Fogg Memorial Scholarship 
Bell, Virginia, Fogg Memorial Scholarship 
—- Gertrude, $1,500 Haligarten Scholar- 
ship 
Meyer, Frederick, $100 Hallgarten Prize 
Sillcocks, Betty, $75 Hallgarten Prize 
Zimmerman, Kathleen, $50 Halligarten Prize 
Sussman, Mildred, Suydam Medal 
Mayers, Mollie, Suydam Medal 


National Soap Sculpture Competition, 

New York, N. Y. 
Kincaid, Clarence, $250 ist prize 
Greenbaum, Steffi, $200 2nd prize 
Elmer, Pvt. Dale N., $150 3rd prize 
Bolognese, Frank, $50 hon. mention 
Cecchini, Andrea, $50 hon. mention 
Egert, Russell, $50 hon. mention 
Palma, Vincent De, $50 hon. mention 
Griffith, Mrs. Frankie, $50 hon. mention 
Kelsey, Claudine Ruth, $50 hon. mention 
Kennedy, Charles Anthony, $50 hon. mention 
Kufahl, Walter, $50 hon. mention 
Makower, Harry, $50 hon. mention 
Markunas, William Peter, $50 hon. mention 
Neil, Mrs. John, $50 hon. mention 
O'Connor, Raymond, $50 hon. mention 
Peringer, Mrs. Virgil A., $50 hon. mention 
Rambo, Joan, $50 hon. mention 
Richman, Fred, $50 hon. mention 
Schellinger, Margaret H., $50 hon. mention 
Sehl, Diana, $50 hon. mention 
Stimson, Thomas E., $50 hon. mention 
Storer, Miss D. C., $50 hon. mention 
Tabor, Ethel L., $50 hon. mention 


West Virginia Strawberry Festival 
Third Annual, Buckhannon 
Anderson, Bertha F., oil $40 ist prize 
Putnam, Mary J., oil $29 2nd prize 
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TWELVE 1/2 X 4 INCH 


Marshall, Russell, oi] $10 3rd prize 
Hallam, Hallie Lu, oil hon. mention 
Smith, Robert G., oil hon, mention 
Schroeder, Fridtjof, oil hon. mention 
Johnson, Richard, oil hon. mention 
Becker, Lawrence W., w.c. $30 Ist prize 
Harper, Charles, w.c. $15 2nd prize 
Clark, Margery G., w.c. $10 3rd prize 
Gilmore, Mabel, w.c. hon. mention 
Oldaker, William B., w.c. hon. mention 
Rhodes, Lillian, w.c. hon. mention 
Sanders, Jessie P., w.c. $25 Popular Prize 


Silvermine Guild of Artists Fourth Annual, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Lipkin, Jacob, sculp. $100 Award 

Schmidt, Julius, sculp. $100 Bridgeport 
Award 

Mariani, Armedeo, sculp. $50 Kamlet Award 

Dryfoos, Nancy, sculp. $25 Geiger Award 

Kamlet, Edna Yadvem, sculp. $25 Oliver Award 

Comley, Jane, sculp. $25 Home Oil Award 

Hanes, Ursula, sculp. $25 Westport Hardware 
Award 

Facci, Domenico, sculp. $25 Clay Award 

Nevelson, Louise, sculp. $25 Bedi-Rassy Award 

Bassford, Wallace, oil $200 Silvermine Guild 
Award 

Brown, John Oliver, oil $100 Maganini Award 

Riley, Bernard J., oil $100 Willmann Award 

Steele, Gordon, oil $100 Pepperidge Farm Award 

Ray, Ruth, oil $100 N. Y. Wire Cloth Award 

Kennedy, Richard B., oil $100 Silvermine Tavern 
Award 

Olsen, Herb, w.c. $100 Award 

Broudy, Miriam, ptg. $100 Burndy Award 

Szalay, Doris, oil $100 Mills Award 

McCullough, Lucerne, ptg. $50 Libner Award 

Kortner, Alexander, ptg. $50 Friend of Art 
Award 

Arthur, Revington, ptg. $50 Stonehenge Award 

Zimerman, Paul W., ptg. $50 Ridgeway Center 
Award 

Bryan, Mary, ptg. $50 Safir Award 

Mayer, Henrik, oil $50 Baker's 
Award 

Koepf, Werner, oil $25 Paint Bucket Award 

Tufts, Dorothy Day, oil $25 Klaff Award 

Gruppe, Charles C., oil $25 Berlin Award 

Gregoropoulos, John, oil $25 Heydenryk Award 

Barclay, Patrick W., ptg. $25 Silliman's Award 

Strosahl, William M., w.c. $25 Novis Award 

McClelland, John, ptg. $25 Silvermine County 
Store Award 

Wysocki, Matthew, oil $25 Public Liquor Mart 
Award 

Dickerson, Daniel, oil $25 Robinson Award 

Barker, Betty, oil $25 Hugo’s Restaurant Award 

Zimmerman, Paul W., Wellons Gallery One-Man 
Show Award 


Brass 


Restaurant 





TUBES 
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Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 


An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 


* Artists Supplies 

* Drafting & Drawing Materials 

* Papers, Boards, Pads 

* Airbrushes & Compressors 

* Craft Materials & Plastics 

* Picture Frames 

and hundreds of other art essentials 
Write on your letterhead— 


FREE: you'll receive this valuable. 
catalog at no charge. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inx 








Headquarters. 
GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

COBALT BLUES 

COBALT GREENS 

COBALT VIOLETS 

CERULEAN BLUES 

GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 

EMERAUDE GREENS 

— Founded 1855 — 


FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, ING 
205 Fulton Street New York Gig 





ART SUPPLIES 


2 a Prices 
52” x 6 yd. Duck Camvas ............cccccssceeees 9.95 
48” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas ...............cecceessees 15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall Check with Order (Ne C.8.0.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL ye Se. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New 


JULIUS LOWY, ince. 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 








Galleries: Flashback 
[Continued from page 22) 
ing of a teeming forest, Will Barnet’s 
symbolic watercolor and Dorathy Farr’s 


warm expressionist abstraction. (To 
Aug. 14.) 


SCULPTURE CENTER: An index of 
contemporary American sculpture rang- 
ing, in media, from metal to modeled 
plastic; in style, from non-objective to 
representational... Several lesser knowns 
make notable contributions. They are 
Jacob Tolkach, Luise Kaish, William 
Muir, Elliott Balter, Lyman Van Anda 
and Ilse Erythropol. (To July 15.) 


WEYHE: An informal show of wood- 
cuts and etchings by contemporary art- 
ists held in a venerable bookshop-gallery. 
Among printmakers represented are An- 
tonio Frasconi; Leona Pierce, Gertrude 
Quastler and James Steg. (To July 31.) 


NEW YORK NOTES 


An exhibition of primitive medical 
equipment in aboriginal and pre-Colum- 
bian culture is currently installed at 
the Carlebach Gallery where it will 
remain on view until the end of July. 
Among the exhibits are articles used by 
native witch doctors in warding off evil 
spirits, articles for childbirth rituals, 
and for tatooing or decorating the body. 
The present exhibition marks the first 
occasion that these items have been 
shown in New York. 

« 

Informal talks on the paintings in the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum’s cur- 
rent show, Selection II, are being held 
every other Tuesday at 2:30 p.m. 
through the summer. Georgine Oeri, 
museum staff mémber, is delivering the 
lectures. Next scheduled lecture will be 
held on July 7. The topic: the work of 
Arp, Bonnard, Chagall, Gris, Kandin- 
sky and Picasso. 

e 

In September the Peridot Gallery will 
reopen at a new address, 820 Madison 
Avenue (between 68th and 69th Street). 
The gallery is closed for the summer. 
€ 


The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles 
has assembled for the summer months 
an exhibition of printed modern textiles 
in floral and abstract patterns. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Paris, France: Plans have been com- 
pleted by Grand Central Moderns gal- 
lery of New York to hold an exhibition 
from July 6 to July 23 at the Galerie 
Jeanne Bucher in Paris. Featured in 
the Paris group show will be work by 
Virginia Banks, Byron Browne, Lamar 
Dodd, Howard Cook, Arthur Osver, Sid- 
ney Simon and others. This show is the 
first part of an exchange exhibition pro- 
gram organized by the Grand Central 
Moderns Gallery. The second part com- 
prises an exhibition of work by French 
artists, to be held in New York next 
fall, and a traveling show of French 
and American art, to circulate in this 
country. 


Delft, Holland: The fifth art and an- 
tique dealers’ fair will be held this year 
in the historic Prinsenhof Museum in 
Delft, Holland. Organized by members 
of the Netherlands Antique Dealers As- 
sociation, the convention will take place 
between August 18 and September 7. 














PARKE-BERNET 


GALLERIES:INC 


980 MADISON AVE. e@ N. Y. 


Public Auction Sales 


PAINTINGS * SCULPTURES 
ENGRAVINGS * ETCHINGS 
OTHER ART, LITERARY 
AND PERSONAL PROPERTY 
WEEKLY SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 


BUDWORTH 







PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


tat 
CATALOG 


Send your name, address and 10¢ 
te cover cost of mailing to 


E.H.&A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO., since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN ST., NEW YORK 12, W. Y. 





Availabie at Ali Geed Art Shops 
CANSON 


“*MI - TEINTES”’ 


The Remarkable Colored Paper For 
TEMPERA - CASEIN - PASTEL 
THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N. Y. 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 
“Everything for the Artist" 









WANTED by professional school 
ge new or used 
ETCHING PRESS 
Size about 20” x 40” or 15” x 30” 
State terms — Box D 


Parsons School of Design 
136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


15 LIVE ARTISTS 


L - A WORKSHOP FOR 


NOT A SCHOO 

CREATIVE ARTISTS - JULY 1-SEPT. 15 

WEEKLY $35 11 WEEK SEASON $350 
LODGING - FINE FOOD 
WATERFRONT STUDIOS 


| BAY STREET STUDIO 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR - MAINE 


The Art Digest 
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WHERE TO SHOW 





NATIONAL 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


KIRK-IN-THE-HILLS 1953 OUTDOOR ART FES- 


TIVAL. Aug. 27-29. Media: oil, watercolor, 
graphic art, and sculpture. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Aug. 10. Write Kirk-in-the- 
Hills Art Festival, P.O. Box 197. 


Chicago, Dlinois 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE ART COMPETITION. Open 


to everyone except employees of the Tribune 
and subsidiaries, members of their families, 
and jury of awards. Also, junior division for 
people under 20 years old. Media: oil, casein 
or watercolor paintings depicting an interior 
or exterior scene in urban, suburban or rural 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan or Wisconsin. 
Jury. Prizes: $2,500. Entries due Aug. 31. 
Write Chicago Tribune Art Competition, 435 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Deerfield, Massachusetts 


PIONEER VALLEY ART ASSOCIATION 2ND 


ANNUAL JURY SHOW. Sept. 3-20. Deerfield 
Academy. Media: all painting. Jury. Prizes. 
Write Mrs. Mary Sloane, R.F.D., Bernardston. 


Leng Beach, California 


CALIFORNIA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY'S 33RD 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 1-Dec. 6. Muni- 
cipal Art Center. Media: gouache, watercolor, 
pastel. Prizes: $1,000. Entries due Sept. 26. 
Write Leonard Edmondson, 35 Arlington Drive, 
Pasadena. 


SABENA INTERNATIONAL AWARD SCULP- 


TURE COMPETITION. Open to sculptors under 
40 years of age residing in any of the 31 
countries served by Sabena. $2,000 prize for 
architectural model. Preliminary material due 
Sept. 1. Write Sabena International Award 
Competition, 422 Madison Ave. 


New York, New York 


CARAVAN GALLERY OPEN OIL SHOW. July 


12-31. Media: Paintings not larger than 33” x 
26”. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
July 7. Write Caravan Gallery, 132 East 65 St. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


FIBER, CLAY AND METAL COMPETITION FOR 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN. Nov. 12-24. St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art and the Junior 
League. Media: ceramic, metal, jewelry, weav- 
ing, decorated textile, wood and enamel. Prizes: 
$1,000. Entries due Oct. 15. Write St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art, 476 Summit Avenue. 


REGIONAL 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


LOUISIANA ART COMMISSION'S 12TH ANNUAL 


LOUISIANA ART EXHIBITION. Sept. 13-Oct. 
11. Old State Capitol. Open to artists living in 
Louisiana at time of exhibition. Media: paint- 
ing, graphic, sculpture and ceramic. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Sept. 5. 
Write Jay R. Broussard, Louisiana Art Commis- 
sion, Old State Capitol. 


Canton, Ohio 


CANTON ART INSTITUTE 6TH ANNUAL FALL 


SHOW. Sept. 13-Oct. 4. Open to present and 
former residents of Stark and adjoining coun- 
ties. Media: oil, watercolor and sculpture. Entry 
fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries 
due Aug. 28. Write Patricia Marshall, 1717 
Market Avenue North. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


MID-AMERICA ARTISTS 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 


TION. Oct. 26-Nov. 14. William Rockhill Nelson 
Art Gallery. Open to artists of Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. Me- 
dia: painting, sculpture, and graphic art. Prizes: 
$1,000. Jury. Entry blanks. Entries due Oct. 3. 
Write Mid-America Artists Association, 4415 
Warwick Bivd. 


Provincetown, Massachusetts 


PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION 39TH 
SHOW. Aug. 2-Sept. 7. Open to members in 
good standing or new members paying $3 dues. 
Media: oil. casein, print, sculpture. Entries due 
July 25. Traditional and modern juries. Write 
Provincetown Art Association, 460 Commercial 
Street. 


Sonora, California 


GOLDEN CHAIN 1ST ANNUAL ART EXHIBI- 
TION. July 26-Aug. 9. Open to artists now or 
formerly working in the Mother Lode region. 
Media: painting, pastel, small sculpture. Entry 
blanks due July 10. Write M. Donald Whyte, 
Box 293, Twain Harte. 


Washington, D. C. 


KILN CLUB 4TH ANNUAL CERAMIC EXHIBI- 
TION. Sept. 4-27. Smithsonian Institution. 
Open to artists residing in District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland and Virginia. Media: pottery, 
ceramic sculpture, enamel, stained glass. Entry 
fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Aug. 27. 
Write Elizabeth L. East, Sleepy Hollow Road 
at Ichabod Lane, Falls Church, Virginia. 


July, 1953 
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trademark of quality 


TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, N. J. 


Apeldoorn 


Tate’ eve tets 


rland e Par 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west 8th street ¢ new york city e¢ phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 


personally conducted 
by mr. hofmanna 


provincetown, mass. 
june 15—sept. 4 


TER ART MUSEUM 


You can study Ralph M. Pearson's Courses by Mail at 


Home This Summer. panmmc—mopetinc—pRAWING. Start any time. 


For philosophy and methods, see the revised edition of Mr. Pearson's book. NEW ART 
EDUCATION ($5.00) and his CRITICAL APPRECIATION COURSE II (now. in boards, 
$3.00 and in a paper cover student edition, $1.15). Bulletins on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP ......... Nyack, N. Y. 







PROVINCETOWN 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Painting —PETER BUSA 
Sculpture Workshop 


Write: 600 Commercial Street, Provincetown, Massachusetts 





casein : PASADENA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTs /mstifute of Art 


PROFESSIONA 
TRAINING 









13441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 





Send for prospectus now 
= Frode N. Dann, Director 
314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 


- SEDGWICK ART INSTITUTE: FOR SALE 


14th SEASO 
Summer Sessions at America’s most noted naturist park ART SCHOOL and APARTMENT 
UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITIES for FIGURE WORK in Rutherford, tow Jersey 
Critical instruction under competent artists 


Sket hing e Photography e Sculpture All facilities for gn classes—Modern artment 








with view, fully furnished and equipped. Local 
Nlustrated folder and costs upon request conveniences. Reasonable terms. 
SEDGWICK ART INSTITUTE 25 min, from Times Square by bus. 
Mays Landing New Jersey Write: Art School, 15 Park Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 


27 





ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announces Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N. Y., July 6- August 29 
and 
New York City, Jume 1- August 28 
Instructors in WOODSTOCK: Arnold 
Blanch, Lucile Blanch, Sigmund Men- 
kes, Edward Millman, Frank J. Reilly. 
Special | Sat. classes for children 


Features in} and adults. Fri. evening 
Woodstock } sketch class. 


Instructors in NEW YORK: Will 
Barnet, Dagmar Freuchen, Robert W. 
Johnson, Reginald Marsh, Frank J. 
Reilly, Harry Sternberg. 


drawing/painting 
illustration /fashion 
illustration/anatomy 


Full or Part Time Registration 
Write or phone for free catalogue 
Stewart Kionis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-4510 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1953 


Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Education, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 


RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 








0'H AR WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


Washington, D. C. — April and May 
California — July and August 
Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O S&. N. W., 
‘Washington 6, D. C. 





NORTON GALLERY 
and SCHOOL of ART 


West Paim Beach, Florida 
Permanent SRectons Rae Chinese Arts 
Modern P. a ee: 
Temporary Exhi 
ART CLASSES for naira sa aa Children 


LAYTO 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertisinz, Design, Sculpture, 
Fashion Illustration, Photography; Industrial, Interior, 


and Architectural Design. B.F.A. degree. Completely mod- 
ern new building by Lake Michigan near downtown area. 
Fall, Spring, Summer terms. 34th year. Write for catalog. 
Charlotte 8. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 573, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wise. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 
Seugetuck, Michigan Elsa Ulbricht, Director 


43rd YEAR June 29- August 29 
Enroll Now in Courses in 
PAINTING GRAPHICS CRAFTS 


for whole or part of NINE WEEKS under ten 
Setngted Deere 
Send @ Descriptive Booklet 





OR 





ACCESSIONS 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, N. Y 


PANNINI, PAOLO (Italian, 1671-1765): Two 
paintings showing the i18th-century love of 
sculptural wonders and architectural ruins. 

Roman, 57 B.C.-29 A.D.: Livia, first empress 
of Rome. Bronze bust of the wife of Augustus 
and mother of the second emperor, Tiberius, 
in her 70's. 

ALGARDI, ALESSANDRO (attrib. to, Italian): 
St. Peter. Gilt bronze statuette. First half of 
17th century. 

XANTO, FRANCESCO (Italian): A maiolica plate. 
ca. 1535, showing mythological scene from 
Ovid's “‘Metamorphoses.”’ 

Archaic Greek terra-cotta statuette of goddess. 

Hellenistic bronze statuette of a muscular acrobat. 

Greek yams relief of a seated woman, ca. 
400 B 

Greek black- figured saeeinece with scenes of 
chariot races, 525 


M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, 
San Franciseo, Calif. 


POUSSIN, NICHOLAS (French, 1594-1665): Bac- 
chanal Before a Temple. Oil. Gift. 

NATTIER, JEAN MARC ——- 1685-1766) : 
Madame de Ceran. Oil. Gif 

VIGEE-LEBRUN, MARIE LOUISE (French, 1755- 
1842): Madame Montjordain. Oil. Gift. 

LEPICIE, NICHOLAS BERNARD (French, 1735- 
1784): Boy. Oil. Gift. Little Boy. Oil. Gift. 

MAREES, GEORGE DES (Swedish, 1697-1776): 
Countess Vitzthum. Oil. Gift. 

MASTER OF HAARLEM (Dutch, ca. 1490): The 
Crucifixion. Oil. Gift. 

TINTORETTO, JACOPO ROBUSTI (Venetian, 
1518-1594): Young Man of the Renialme Fam- 
ily. Oil. Gift. 

BASSANO, FRANCESCO (Venetian, 1549-1592): 
The Prophet Elijah Receives Bread and Flesh 
from the Ravens and The Lord Commands the 
Prophet Elijah to Proceed to Zarephath. Oil. 
Gift. 

TERBORCH, GERARD (Dutch, 1617-1681): Gen- 
tleman in Black. Oil. Gift. 

POURBUS THE YOUNGER, FRANS (Dutch, 1569- 
1622): Archduke Albert of Austria. Oil. Pur- 
chase. (Considered by some scholars to be an 
early work of Rubens.) 

VAN DE VELDE, ESAIAS (Dutch, 1591-1630): 
Lazarus at the Rich Man's Door. Oil. Purchase. 

PYNACKER, ADAM (Dutch, 1621-1673): The 
Annunciation of the Shepherds. Oil. Gift. 

ROBERT, LEOPOLD (French, 1794-1835) : /talian 
Girl. Oil. Gift. 

TENIERS THE ELDER, DAVID (Flemish, 1582- 
1649): Peasants Feasting. Oil. Gift. 

Egyptian Ostrakon. Sketch for wall decoration. 
Limestone. 19th dynasty. Gift. 

German Reliquary bust, wood gilded and poly- 
chromed. Second quarter of 14th century. Gift. 

Italian Head of St. John the Baptist Wood carv- 
ing, late 15th century. Gift. 

KALS, HANS (South German, 1480-1559): Por- 
trait of Two Ladies. Wood carvings. Gift. 

VAN OPSTAL, GERARD (Dutch, 1597-1668): 
Infant Hercules Stepping on Serpent. Carved 
Ivory. Gift. 





Baltimore Museum of Art, Maryland 


Peruvian ancient ceramics. Gift. 

American Southwestern ceramics. Gift. 

TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, HENRI (French, 1864 
1901): Femme en Corset, colored lithograph 
from Elles series. Gift. 

European decorative art from 17th century to 
1950. Gift. 

Chinese decorative art from 17th century to 20th 
century. Gift. 


California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sienese School: St. Louis of Toulouse and Mary 
Magdalene, two panels. Purchase. 

Early Greek bronzes. Gifts. 

Early Persian bronzes. Gifts. 

Coptie textiles. Gift. 

Persian textiles, Gift. 


Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio 


GERMAIN PILON (attrib. to, French, 1536- 
1590): Seated Woman with Two Children. 
Stone. Gift. 

WECHTILIN, HANS (German): Pyramus and 
Thisbe and The Knight and Man-at-Arma, 
Chiaroscuro woodcuts. Purchase. 

Etruscan bronze mirror with engraved design of 
Eos and Memnon. First half of fourth cen- 


tury. 

MEMMI, LIPPO (Italian): Madonna and Child. 
Sienese panel, 14th century. Gift. 

SOTATSU (Japanese): Sumiyoshi, from the Ise 
Monogatari. Early 17th century. Purchase. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


MURILLO, BARTOLOME ESTEBAN (Spanish 
1618-1682): After the Flagellation. Oil. G. 
Constable, museum curator of painting says, 
“This work has none of the sentimental sweet- 
ness which characterizes most of Murillo’s 
work. In this masterpiece he has‘ treated a 
mystical theme with savage realiem,: lifting it 
up into the epochal and heroic.” It. has not 
been seen publicly since 1913. Purchase. 

Greek: Head of Alexander. Marble. Purchase. 





PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE 
DESIGN 
CERAMICS 
WEAVING 
METALSMITHING 


Higher Learning in the Arts 


A non-profit institution for advanced 
students, 20 miles from Downtown De. 
troit. Degree-candidates receive B.F.A. or 
M.F.A, diplomas. Moderate fees. Ample 
studios, many individual. Dormitories. 
9,500-volume Art Library. Museum of Art 
features changing exhibitions. Recrea- 
tional facilities. 


Fall Semester opens Sept. 14 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Train for a career in advertising art, illustration, art 
teacher education; industrial, interior, fabric & fashion 
design. Study with nationally famous artist-instrecters in 


an art scheol as Modern as Tomorrow. Painting. drawing, 
photography, ceramics, metals & related arts. 4-year 
diploma & degree programs. Coed. Placement service. 
Veteran approved. For catalogue write Deean E. M. Benson. 


336 S. Broad Street Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


NEW YORK/ PARSONS 





PARIS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
ITALY wate: Vachon baterlie; ‘unite & 


Flat Design, Teacher Training. Profes- 
sional designers serve as critics. 3-year 
courses. Also B.S. degree & R.0.T.C. through N.Y.U. Summer 
School, Saturday classes. Approved for Veterans. Catalogues. 


Box W, 136 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


JERRI RICCI 
ARNOLD W. KNAUTH 


LANDSCAPE 
WATERCOLOR — OIL 


July - August 
Rockport, Massachusetts 


LUDINGTON 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF FINE ART 
June 15 - August 21 

Have fun. Vacation in famous dune country. 
Combine pleasure with serious art study. 
Professional artist instructors offer courses 
in Ceramics, Weaving, Sculpture, Water- 
color and Crafts. Descriptive folder. 

Ludington, Michigan 





















ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, me. 
Professiona! training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Directer, Room 20 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


RICO LEBRUN: Guest Lecturer through 1953 


For an illustrated prospectus describing 
an unusual opportunity address: 


Stirling Dickinson, Box D, Institute Allende, 
Son Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 


JERRY 


FARNSWORTH ora 


CAPE COD: July-Sept.@ FLORIDA: Jan.-May 


Portrait lendocone, still life. Summer school: 
North Tru husetts. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


© @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota. Florida 
The Art Digest 
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Unknown Aragonese: Triptych Altarpiece of St. 
Vincent, first half of 15th century. Bequest. 

VAN GOGH, VINCENT (Dutch, 1853-1890): The 
Ravine. Oil. uest, 

PATINIR, JOACHIM pete miek. 1485-1524): 
Flight ~~ Egypt. Beques' 

MILLET, RANCISQUE, ( (French, 1e42- 1679): St. 
Jerome ra the Desert. Oil. Purchase. (Attributed 
for 200 years to Poussin). 

COPLEY, JOHN SINGLETON (American, 1737- 
1815): Portrait of Mrs. Joseph Barrell, Pastel. 
Purchase. 

Cambodian stone heads (2), 10th and 12th cen- 
— representing classic art of period. Be- 
quest. 

South China: Chou bronzes. Han dynasty drum. 
Bequest. 

HOKUSAI (Japanese, 1760-1849): Print. Gift. 

Egyptian granite relief from the Iseion at Behbeit 
el Hagar. Time of Ptolemy II. Purchase. 

Egyptian granite relief from Temple of Bubastis. 
Time of Nectanebo II. Gift. 

MARTINI, SIMONE (Italian): Male Saint with 
a Book. Ca. 1326. Purchase. Attributed to 
Martini by Berenson. From period of his ma- 
turity; related to the series of frescoes that 
he did for the Lower Church of San Fran- 
cisco at Assisi. 

LORENZETTI, AMBROGIO (Italian, 1323-1348): 


A pinnacle from a larger polyptych. Ca. 1340. 
Purchase. 


Detroit Institute of Arts, Mich. 


BINGHAM, GEORGE CALEB (American, 1811- 
1879): John Quincy Adams. Oil. Gift. 

LELY, SIR PETER (British, 1618-1680): The 
Love Letter. Oil. Gift. 

THEUS, JEREMIAH (American, 1719-1774): 
William Wragg. Oil. Gift. 

QUESNEL, FRANCOIS (French, 1543-1619): 


Portrait of an Unknown Lady. Crayon draw- 
ing. Gift. 


Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartferd, Conn. 


WRIGHT, JOHN (of Derby, meget 1734-1797) : 
The Old Man and Death. Oil. 

Lower Saxon School: Nativity. Pecsibty part of 
large altarpiece. Gift. 


Dayton Art Institute, Ohio 


MONET, CLAUDE (French, 1840-1926): One of 
the famous “Lily Pond” series. Oil. Gift. 


Santa Barbara Museum of Art, Calif. 


SELLAIO, JACOPO DEL (Italian, 1442-1493): 
Ave Maria Madonna, 

VUILLARD, EDOUARD (French, 1867 - 1940): 
Fuchsias et Oellets D’Inde. Oil. 

TOULOUSE LAUTREC, HENRI (French, 1864- 
1901): L’Enchain L’Authur et L’ Alouette. 
Drawing. 

KOLLWITZ, KAETHE (German, 1867 - 1945): 
Worker's Funeral. Drawing. 

DOSSI, DOSSO (Italian, 1449-1542): Christ and 
Zacchaeus. 

BOL, FERDINAND (Dutch, 1616-1680) 
of G. M. M. Gaig. 

LELY, SIR PETER (English, 1618-1680): Por- 
trait of a Nobleman. 

Italian carved statue of a bishop, 15th century. 

aS BRZESKA (Polish, 1891-1915): Draw- 


HELPENSTELLER, VERONICA (American): Bird 

en 

LAWSON, ERNEST (American, 1873 - 1939): 
Landscape. 


: Portrait 


Summer Colonies 
[Continued from page 19] 


ert Montgomery, who will show Rous- 
seau, Cézanne, Gina Knee and others; 
Harold Rosenberg, who will show Hof- 
mann, Zogbaum, Motherwell, Baziotes 
and others; James Preston, who will 
show Glackens, Lawson and others; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Valantine E. Macy, who 
will show Brooks, Pollock, Buffie John- 
son and others. The East Hampton Art- 
ists Invitation Show will take place 
from July 25 to August 17, and from 
August 19 to September 12 an exhibi- 
tion titled “The Sea Around Us” will 
be on view. 


New Jersey 


The Hunterdon County Art Center in 
Clinton has opened its first and second 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


July, 1953 


floors for summer activities. Among its 
attractions will be informal concerts, 
film showings, lectures, classes in arts 
and crafts and exhibitions in the fields 
of hobbies, antiques and flower arrange- 
ments. 


Pennsylvania 


The fifth annual Tinicum art festival 
will be held on the grounds of the Stover 
home, overlooking the Delaware River 
at the junction of the River road and 
Erwinna Lane, in Erwinna, on July 11. 
2 

Artists in the vicinity of New Hope are 
presenting a second annual independent 
exhibition at Phillips Mill, a mile north 
of New Hope, through August 16. Fifty 
artists are showing their work in the 
traditional art center of the Bucks 
County art colony. The show includes 
paintings by Walter Emerson Baum, 
Ranulph Bye, Sigmund Koslow, John 
Sharp, Charles Child and others, and 
sculpture by Harry Rosin and Charles 
Rudy and others. 


New Mexico 


Reopened for the second season, The 
Ruins, at Ranches of Taos, four miles 
south of Taos, is showing the work of 
Louis Ribek, Beatrice Mandelman, An- 
drew Dasburg, Alfred Rogoway, Toni 
Mygatt, Dorothy Brett, Arthur Jacob- 
son, Clay Spohn and Louise Ganthiers. 
The Ruins represent the mutual effort 
of the nine painters “to create a gal- 
lery of their own, best suited in atmos- 
phere for the exhibition of their work.” 


Summer School Directory 


Allegany, New York 


ALLEGANY ART CAMP. Aug. 9-22. Sponsored 
and credited by the New York State College for 
Teachers. Courses in painting. Instructors: Eu- 
gene Dakin and Howard Conant. Write Howard 
Conant, New York State College for Teachers, 
1300 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, New York. 


Idyliwild, California 


IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUNDATION SUMMER 
WORKSHOP. Aug. 3-14. Courses in figure and 
landscape painting, and life drawing. Instructor: 
Edgar Ewing. Write Idyllwild Arts Foundation, 
Box 15824, Crenshaw Sta., Los Angeles 8. 


Lenox, Massachusetts 


FRANC EPPING’S SCULPTURE WORKSHOP. 
July 6-Aug. 30. Courses in sculpture in wood, 
terra cotta, plaster and stone. Write France 
Epping, Cliffwood Street. 


Pacific Palisades, California 


ELIOT O'HARA WATERCOLOR COURSES. July 
20-Aug. 1, Pacific Palisades. Aug. 3-15, Laguna 
Beach. Aug. 18-30, Alameda. Write Mrs. E. 
O'Hara, 2025 O St. N.W., Washington, D. C 


Stony Creek, Connecticut 


GEORGE BARBER SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 
Painting and drawing classes on Pot Island, a 
small island off Long Island Sound. Instructor: 
George Barber. Swimming, boating and fishing, 
as well as nearby summer theater. Write George 
Barber, 59 West 12th Street, New York 11, New 
York. 


Woodstock, New York 


PARNASSUS SQUARE. To Aug. 31. Courses in 
painting, color woodcut and the dance, with in- 
structors Lucile Blanch, Carol Summers and 
Elaine Spaulding. Also, concerts and recitals. 
Write Francis Dederick, Parnassus Square. 


WOODSTOCK ARTISTS ASSOCIATION GRAPHIC 
WORKSHOP. To Sept. Courses in printmaking 
under the direction of Margaret Lowengrund. 
Write Graphic Workshop. 


THE FN\INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees. Accredited. Fall 
Term, September 21, 1953. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ilinols, Box 127 


™: American University 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Creative painting and sculpture courses 
including four-year integrated program 
which leads to Bachelor of Arts degree. 
and 
A new supplementary course, Materials 
and Methods of Teaching Art in Junior 
High Schools, based on the requirements 
of the D. C. Board of Education. 


Write: Art Department Secretary, Watkins Gallery 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 


BERNSTEIN 


eeody 


sais 


MEYEROWITZ .-., 


44 MT. PLEASANT AVE., GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in painting, illustration, sculpture, 
sculpture ceramics, mural decoration, graphics. Coordinated 
with University of Pennsylvania for B.F.A., M.F.A., B.S. 
in Ed. degrees. Established 1806. Distinguished faculty. 
Age limit over 18 years. Catalogue: write R. T. Entenmann. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PORTRAIT PAINTING 
JUNE 29 TO SEPTEMBER 8 


ROSA PORTRAIT 
LEE PAINTING 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
6 Kendall Lane, Provifiicetown, Mass. 
For furtber information & catalog address: 
ROSA LEE, c/o Hoffman Studio at 
30 East Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


Syracuse University Credits @ Summer Sports 
Sympbony Orchestra @ Amateurs Invited 
Jury & AUGUST e For CaTaLoc Writs 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Three Year Curriculum Course in Desiga 
77 Full & Part Time Courses in DRAWING, PAINTING 


GRAPHICS, SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, JEWELRY, ENAMELING, 
DESIGN, LETTERING. For Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced — Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Classes. 

pproved. 


Write for free Cataleg D and Summer Schoo! information. 
Eastern Pkway, Bkiyn 17, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teashers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
@ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


/ 
sse HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting ° graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


Study ART in MIAME 


Commerciai, Fine Arts, 

lettering, layout, orgy illustration, osu ane 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available cae 
rates. Limited enrollment. Approved for training veterans. 
Ask about our time payment plan. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fla. 





ATHENS, GA. 

Museum July: “22 Painters’ (IBM). 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum To Aug. 15: Italy at Work. 
Walters Gallery To Sept.: Greek Fig- 
urines. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Perls Gallery To July 10: Calder. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum To July 18: A. H. Maurer; 
To July 25: Da Vinci Inventions. 

‘BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook July 17-Aug. 16: “De- 
sign From Britain.” 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown July: Cont, Ptgs. 

Childs July: Old & Modern. 

Doll & Richards July: Amer. Art. 
Museum 7o Aug. 9: Elizabethan 
Exhibition; July 14-Sept. 20: Mod- 
ern Japanese Prints. 

Shore Studio July: Cont. Pigs. 
Vose To Sept.: Summer Show. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Art Assoc. July: A. Yunkers; G 
Peterdi. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Frumkin 7o July 31: Review. 


Institute July 15-Sept. 1: Tseng 
Yu-Ho; C. Corpron. 

Holmes Jo July 23: N. Huffman. 
Lawson July: Cont. Prints. 
Nelson July: Cont. Amer. 
Oehlschlaeger July: Amer. Pigs. 
Renaissance Soc. 7o Sept.: Members. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum T7o Aug. 2: 
Memorial. 

CLINTON, N. J. 

Hunterdon County Center July: 
Hobby and Antique Shows. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery July 10-Adg. 2: Weol. Ann’l, 

CORNING, N. Y. 

Glass Center To July 22: 
Posters; July 23-Aug. 12: 
Theatre-Circus.” 

DALLAS, TEX. 

McLean Gallery July: Texas Artists. 

Museum 7o July 12: Maclver-Pe- 
reira; To July 31: National Print 
Show. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute To July~ 19: 
Ann'l; July 15-Aug. 16: 
of Ohio's Past. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Museum To July 31: 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To July 12: 
in Ptg. & Sculp.” 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute To Aug. 2: Michigan Art- 
ist-Craftsmen. 

EAST HAMPTON, L. I. 

Guild Hall To July 22: Art Collec- 
tors; July 25-Aug. 18: East Hamp- 
ton Artists. 

ERWINNA, PA. 

Stover Home July 11: 
Festival. 

ESSEX, CONN. 

Art Assoc. To July 26: 
Jury Show. 

GUTHSVILLE, PA. 

Hotel To Sept.: Village 
Show. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
Atheneum 7o Aug. 2: Josef & Anni 
Albers; Amer. & Europ. Prints. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

University To Aug. 4: Jean Chariot, 
Murals. 

HOUSTON. TEX. 


Carl Gaertner 


Lautrec 
“Ballet- 


Students’ 
Painters 


Western Ann’l. 


“Realism 
> Art Teachers. 


Tinicum Art 


Annual 


Art Center 


Museum J7o Aug. 31: Remington 
Coll, 

HYANNIS, MASS. 

Cape Cod Art Assoc. To July 13: 
Members; July 16-Aug. 8: Juried 
Show. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

W. R. Nelson Gallery To July 27: 
M. B. Sharon; Textiles. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Art Assoc. July: Cont. Art. 
Hatfield July: Fr. & Amer. 


Heilborn July: Cont. Ptgs., Sculp. 
Museum 7o July 19: Sutherland 
Moore; July 3-Aug. 16: Rouault: 


July 10-Aug. 10: 
and her Circle. 

Vigeveno To Aug. 31: 
Picasso. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum July: Corcoran Bi- 
ennial; Chagall Illustrations; Amer. 
Woodcuts; Kentucky Portraits. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery July: Art Center 
Ann’'l; DesignerCraftsmen Ann'l. 

MANCHESTER, VT. 

Art Center To July 9: Portraits; To 
duly 13: H. Shokler, C. Bartlett: 
July 11-29: I. D. Hoffman; July 
18-Aug. 5: L. R. McCoy, C. Dern; 
July 25-Aug. 16: 8. Ross, M. O'Dea. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Institute To July 24: Peruvian Art; 
Merican Prints; J. Schaefer; E. 
McKinley. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Berthe Morisot 


Pissarro to 


30 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


Institute Zo Sept. 7: Klee Drwgs.; 
Matisse Bronzes; Japanese Pigs., 
Sculp. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum To Sept. 6: Closed. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum 7o July 10: Workshop 
Members; To Sept.: Amer. Ptgs. 
Zimetbaum Gallery To July 22: 
Brooks; Russell; Rosati. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Phillip’s Mill To Aug. 17: 2nd An- 
nual Independent Show. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

L. Allyn Museum 7o Aug. 31: 
Amer. Index of Design. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum July: 
Fantuzzi. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

Art Assoc. To July 26: Cont. Amer, 
Ann'l. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Gallery To July 20: J. A. 

OGUNQUIT, ME. 

Art Assoc. (Barn Gallery) To July 
27: “50 Artists.” 

PASADENA, CAL. 
Institute To July 26: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy To Sept.: Pennell Prints. 
Alliance To Aug. 19: Phila. Weol. 
Club. 

De Braux July: Fr. Pigs. 

Donovan July: Cont. Ptgs. 

Dubin July: Group. 

Hendler July: Mod. Ptgs. 

Lush July: Cont. Amer. 

Museum Jo Aug. 23: Penn. Dutch 
Folk Art. 

Schurz Foundation July: Hitzberger. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts To Sept. 1: 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum July: G. Picken. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum July 10-Aug. 6: Northwest 
Ptgs. & Sculp.; Oregon Weols. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts July: M. Fostet. 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Art Association July: 39th Annual. 

Kootz Gallery July: Mod. Ptgs. 

Mirski Gallery July: Cont. Amer. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Art Gallery To July 14: Mr. 
& Mra. A. Pryor. 

RANCHES OF TAOS, N. M. 

The Ruins July: Group. 

READING, PA. 

Museum 7o Sept. 1: 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum July: F. Det- 


Roberto 


Holden. 


A. Mesches. 


Closed. 


Watercolors. 


willer; N. Thomas. 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 
Art Assoc. (Old Tavern) To Sept. 


20: 38rd Ann’l. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Museum July: The 
Matisse Prints; 
Generation.” 
Saturday Gallery Jo July 27: Oettel. 
SAN DIEGO. CAL. 

Gallery To July 19: Weol. & Graphic 
Guild; Baw Area Sculp.; K. van 


Missourians; 
“Europe: The New 


Gelder; July 25-Aug. 16: Design 
in Industry; Josef Albers. 

SAN FRANCTSCO, CAL. 

De Young Museum July: Sironi, 


Martini; Weol. 
Ptgs. 

Gump's To July 22: J. Nison; R. 
McChesney; R. Watson. 

Museum 7o Aug. 23: Leger; To 
July 12: Cont. Drwgs. from 12 
Countries; To July 26: Eric Stearne. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum July: Hans Erni. 
SARASOTA, FLA. 

Art Assoc. To July 26: All-Florida 
Ann'l. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Museum July 9-Aug. 9: Japanese 
Ptg. & Sculp. 
SILVERMINE, CONN. 
Guild Hall 7o July 6: 
land §th Ann’l. 
SUFFERN, N. Y. 
Ramapo Gallery July: Cont. Art. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum 7o Aug. 31: Cont. 
Ptg. Ann’l. 

TORONTO, CANADA 
Gallery To Sept.: Canadian € Euro- 
pean Pig. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook July: 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor To Sept. 
13: 20th C. Sculpture; Prints. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery To Sept. 13: Werth- 
eim Coll. 

Statler Gallery July: Enamels; Fig- 
urineéc. 

Whyte Gallery To 
ington Artists. 
WELLFLEET, MASS. 

Mavo Hill Gallery To July 17: R. 
Tronside; W. Stein; July 18-Aug. 
7: F. Wight. 


Ann’l.; 20 Amer. 


All New Eng- 


Amer. 


New Cuban Pigs. 


Aug. 7: Wash- 


WOODSTOCK, N. 

Artists Association To July 9: Group; 
July 11-23; Presentation Show; July 
25-Aug. 13: Sculpture and Drug. 

Rudolph Gallery July: Woodstock 
Artists 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum To Aug. 23: Cont. Japa- 
nese Pig. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Institute To Sept. 7: Mid- 
Year Ann’l. 





NEW YORK CITY 





MUSEUMS 
Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To Sept. 
7: “Vacation Time,” Watercolors 
by Winslow Homer. 
City of N. Y. (5th at 103) To 
Aug. 30: Gertrude Lawrence Me- 
morial; To Sept. 7: “Sea & City’; 
Fashion Fancies. 
Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To July 
31: Fans & Fan Designs. 
Guggenheim (5th at 88) July: 20th 
C. Ptgs. 
Jewish (5th at 92) 
A. Walkowitz; L. 
Visit to Jerusalem.” 
Metropolitan (5th at 82) To Sept. 
7: “From the Land of the Bible’; 
7 Painters of Israel; Art and Anat- 
omy; Art Treasures of the Met; 
Rembrandt. 
Modern (11W53) To Sept. 7: 20th 
C. Sculpture; To Sept. 20: Mu- 
seum Collections. 
National Academy 
Sept. 15: Closed. 
Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) July 10-Sept. 7%: African 
Women. 
N. Y. Historical Soc. Cent. Pk. W. 
77) To duly 31: “Circus Time” ; 
From July 12: Perry Centennial. 
N. Y. Public Library (5th at 42) 
To July 30: “Perry & Japan.” 
Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) 
To Sept.: Closed. 


To July 31: 
Wolpert; “‘A 


(5th at 89) To 


Whitney (10W8) To Sept.: Closed. 
GALLERIES 

A.A.A. (711 Sth) July: “High- 
lights.”’ 

A.A. (63E57) July 6-Aug. 14: 
Group. 

AFI. (50E34) To Sept.: Group. 


Alphabet (216E45) To Aug. 28: 
S. Haupt. 

Amer. House (32E52) To Sept. 
4: Young Craftsmen. 

Argent (67E59) To Sept.: Closed. 
Argosy (116E59) Early American, 
Artisans (32W58) To Sept.: Closed. 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Sept. 
11; Closed. 

A.S.L. (215W57) July: 
structors Show. 
Babeock (38E57) To Aug. 31: 
Amer. Artists. 

Barbizon, Little (Lex. at 63) July: 
1. Aanio. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. 
Sept.: Closed. 
Borgenicht (61E57) July 7-31: Sum- 
mer Collector; Aug. 1-Sept.8: Closed. 
Cadby-Birch (21E63) To July 15: 
Resume; To Sept.: Closed. 
Caravan (13265) July 12-21: Oils. 
Carlebach (937 3rd) To July $1: 
Ivory Sculpture Ann’l. 
Carstairs (11E57) To Sept.: 
Chapellier (48E57) To July 3: Ta- 
kada; July: Amer. & Europ. 
Circle & Square (16W58) To Sept.: 
Closed. 


Summer In- 


at 61) To 


Closed, 


Collins (200E56) To Aug. $1: 
Group. 
Columbia Univ. Library (2E91) 


July: F. Turenne Des Pres. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) July: 
Preview of Traveling Shows. 
Cooper (313W53) To Aug. 31: 
“30 Visions.” 


Coronet (106E60) July: Mod. Fr. 


Creative (18E57) To Aug. 31: 
4th Ann’l. 

Crespi (205E58) July 7-21: Alice 
D. Wood. 

Davis (231E60) To Sept.: Sum- 
mer Groups. 

Downtown (32E51) To Sept.-: 
Closed. 

Durlacher (11E57) July: Cont. 
Ptgs. 


Duveen (18E79) July: Old Masters. 
Eggleston (161W57) July: Closed. 
Eighth (33W8) To Sept. 21: Sum- 
mer Sale. 

Este (116E57) Fr. Dricgs., Ptgs. 
Feig] (601 Mad.) To July 22: G@ar- 
bell; Kaniuk; Krauskopf. 
Ferargil (63E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Fine Arts Associates (41E57) To 
Sept.: Closed. 


Fried (6E65) To Sept.: By App’t. 








Galerie Moderne ,(49W53) To Sept. 
15: “Varieties. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Sept.: Closed. 

Ganso (125E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Goodman (137E27) To _ Sept.: 
Closed. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Aug. 
81: “100 Works of Art.” 

Grand Central Mod. (130E56) 
July: Small Oils & Weols. 
Hacker (24W58) To Aug. 31: Gal- 
lery Group. 

Hansa (70E12) To Sept. 15: Closed. 


Hartert (22E58) To Sept. 5: Fr. 
Drwgs. & Weols. 

Heller (108E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Hewitt (18E69) To Sept.: Closed. 


Hugo (26E55) 
Okamoto. 
Iolas (46E57) To Sept.: 


To duly 31: Taro 


Closed. 


Jackson (22E66) To Sept.: Closed. 
Jacobi (46W52) To Sept.: Closed. 
Janis (15E57) To Sept.: Closed. 


Jewish Center (25E78) To Sept.: 
Annual. 

Kaufmann (YMHA Lex. at 92) To 
Sept.: Closed. 

Kennedy (785 5th) To Sept.: Pigs. 
€ Prints of Children. 

Knoedler (14E57) To Sept.: Fr. 
Weols. & Drwgs. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Sept. 
15: Closed, 


Kottler (33W58) July: Gallery 
Group. 
Kraushaar (32E57) To Aug. 7: 


Amer. Ptgs. & Weols. 
Layton (197 Bleecker) July: Group. 
Levitt (35E49) July: Small Ptgs. 
Little Studio (680 Mad.) To Sept.: 
Closed. 
Lucas 
Maps. 
Matisse (41E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Midtown (17E57) July: Group. 
Milech (55E57) To Sept.: Amer. 
Ptgs. 

Nat'l Arts (15 Gram. Pk.) To Sept. 

8: Members Work. 
New Age (138W15) 


(3E28) July: Fine Prints, 


Group, 1-5 


p.m, 
New Art Circle (41E57) Group. 
New (63W44) To Sept.: Group. 
Newhouse (15E57) July: Old Mas- 
ters. 
mewn (11E57) July: Group. 

Y. Cire. Libr. Ptgs. (640 Mad.) 
"Cou. Amer. & Europ. 
Parsons (15E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Passedoit (121E57) July: Group. 
Pen & Brush (16E10) To Sept.: 
Watercolors. 
Peridot (6E12) To Sept.; Closed. 
Perls (32E57) To Aug. 30: Closed. 
Portraits (136E57) To Sept.: Cont. 
Portraits. 


Rehn (683 5th) July: Summer 
Show. 
Roerich (319W107) July: Students 
Work. 
Roko (51 Grnwch) T7o Sept. 21: 
Closed. 


Rosenberg (16E57) To Sept.: Fr. 
é Amer. 
Saidenberg 
Amer. 
Salmagundi (47 5th) To Sept. 4: 
Summer Show. 

Salpeter (42E57) To Aug. 31: 
Ptgs. from Museum Shows. 
Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Aug. 31: 
“Fact & Fantasy.” 

Sculpture Center (167E69) To 
Sept.: Rotating Shows. 


(10E77) July: Fr. € 


Segy (708 Lex. at 57) African 
Sculp. 

Serigraph (38W57) July 7-27- 
“Harnett & His School’; To July 
31: New Amer. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) To July 
15: Group; To Sept. 15: Closed. 
Tanager (90E10) To Sept. 18: 
Closed. 


The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) July: Degas to De Staél. 
Tibor De Nagy (206E53) To Sept.: 
By App't. 

Touraine (929 Mad. at 74) To 
Sept.; Closed. 


Valentin (32E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Van Diemen- Lilienfeld (21E57) 
July: Mod. Fr. 

Village Center (42W11) To July 


10: Photog. Ann’l; 
7: Members Show. 
Viviano (42E57) To July 24: Mod. 

Amer. € Ital. 

Walker (117E57) To Aug. 31: 
Group. 

Wellons (70E56) To Sept.: Ctosed. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To July 
31: Group. 


duly 13-Aug. 


Wildenstein (19E64) “Landscapes 
of France. 

Wilding (24E67) To Sept. 15: 
Closed. 

Willard (23W56) To Sept.: Closed. 
Wittenborn (38E57) To July 11: 


Minna Citron; July 18-Aug. 15: 
L, Hechenbleikner. 


The Art Digest 

































OPEN DIVISION PRIZES 


eet (HG os ao va ss eee 
Second Prize ......... 250.00 
er ee. 
Next Two Prizes, $75.00 each . . 150.00 
Next 10 Prizes, $50.00 each . . . 500.00 
Next 20 Prizes, $25.00 each . . . 500.00 


TOTAL OPEN DIVISION PRIZES . $2,000.00 


JUNIOR DIVISION PRIZES 


Oe Oe ok eK hr os a 
ET an 6c ss es Te 
Ee 
Next 7 Prizes, $25.00 each . . . 175.00 
Next 10 Prizes, $10.00 each . . . 100.00 


TOTAL JUNIOR DIVISION PRIZES . $500.00 
GRAND TOTAL PRIZE MONEY . $2,500.00 


Chieago Tribune 





Mail the coupon 
for your free copy 
of the rules of the 


jeaqo Tribune's 
oo Art Com 
of 1953 


pélition 


e 
Aga 1M) the Chicago Tribune wants to publish in full color 
this Fall a number of original paintings of Chicagoland 
scenes. In addition, the Chicago Tribune plans to sponsor an 
Art Exhibition at which the public may see the originals of * 
these paintings. 

To get paintings for this purpose, the Chicago Tribune is 
holding its second annual art competition. This year’s com- 
petition has two divisions—an Open Division and a Junior 
Division. Every one everywhere is eligible to compete, except 
employes of the Tribune and its subsidiaries, members of 
their families and the Jury of Awards. 

It costs nothing to compete. You retain ownership of the 
painting you enter, whether it wins a prize or not. So get 
your free copy of the rules now. Do NOT send in any paint- 
ing until you have read the rules and know exactly what is 
wanted and how entries are to be submitted. 

Fill in and mail the rules request form now. Act today! 
Contest closing time is 5 p.m. August 31, 1953. 


CLT CT ore and matk Today / 








CHICAGO TRIBUNE ART COMPETITION OF 1953 
435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send by barge yes mail a free copy of the rules of the 
Chicago Tribune ompetition of 1953: 


” Please PRINT plainly in Pencil—(Ink may blot) °° °°” 
RrCON Wer BNC pn ee ie een oS 


(ART TEACHERS: For quantity lots of the rules, please send 
your request on your school letterhead.) 








make creativeness part of yo summer trip 


Discover a whole new world of breathtaking beauty 
and creative experience this summer by visiting 
our Educational Centers. 

Here you can try your hand at making your own 
original creations—Examine outstanding contemporary 
exhibit material, fresh from leading schools and 
studios—Join in lively group discussions and 
demonstrations—See and enjoy the finest collection 
of visual lecture material available—Exchange ideas 
with enthusiastic educators and craftsmen from all 
parts of the country and abroad. 

Each Prang Studio is so situated that you will 
find every facility for a delightful holiday as well 
as renewing your aesthetic appreciation. 


PLAN NOW ! Write to either Studio for the 
am and Schedule of Exhibitions. 

PRANG TEX TTS STU e and Life Building, 

9 Rockefellerd ork 20,N.Y. 

PACIFIC © ra Building, 

621 Sou os Angeles 5, Calif. 


THE , RAYON COMPANY Sandusky, Ohio / New York City, New York 
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